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Biller frails of 

person ality 
poidcs^H 


SSP member Nick Rogers gives his 
view of the crisis engulfing the 
party. Tommy Sheridan’s celebrity 
status should have been tackled 
decisively at an early stage 



A s judge Lady Smith ups the stakes by 
launching a determined assault on the 
Scottish Socialist Party, the acrimoni¬ 
ous struggle for control of whatever will re¬ 
main of the party shows no sign of abating. 

The latest issue of Scottish Socialist Voice 
publishes a long letter from Tommy Sheridan 
attacking the journal’s coverage of the SSP 
May 28 national council. He describes it as a 
“report laced with precisely the ‘bias’ and 
lack of ‘balance’ the Voice has become no¬ 
torious for” and designed to “promote the 
cabal line that it’s all Tommy’s fault”. Appar¬ 
ently, “the Voice has been a tool of the un¬ 
declared faction over the last 18 months ...” 
(June 9). 

The vehemence and unalloyed anger of 
comrade Sheridan’s assault on his oppo¬ 
nents in the SSP has convinced many ob¬ 
servers on the left that the SSP’s fonner 
convenor and current co-chair has indeed 
been shabbily treated by his party. Ian Do¬ 
novan’s condemnation of the Weekly Work¬ 
er's coverage is typical of the response of 
many - that the issue at stake is whether we 
support a working class leader or the gutter 
press (Letters, June 8). In Sheridan’s own 
words, “a basic socialist test” is “whose side 
are you on when a socialist takes on the Mur¬ 
doch empire?” He concludes that “Sections 
of the EC are clearly batting for the wrong 
side” ( Weekly Worker June 1). 

Demagoguery about unflinching courage 
under fire disguises the real issue exposed 
by the SSP’s power struggle. Personality 
clashes and competitive press briefings 
aside, the SSP is riven by civil war because it 
failed to get right the relationship between 
an immensely charismatic and able political 
leader, and the socialist political party as a 
collective. 

In November 2004 the party’s executive 
decided unanimously (with, it should be not¬ 


ed, a member of the Socialist Worker platform 
present) to insist that Tommy Sheridan resiga 
The EC meeting took place before the specific 
allegations that are the subject of comrade 
Sheridan’s libel action appeared in the News 
of the World, but the executive members gave 
Sheridan a number of options for dealing with 
any allegations about his private life. He chose 
to follow none of them. The EC was left with 
little option but to remove him as convenor. A 
subsequent national council endorsed the ex¬ 
ecutive’s action - with even Tommy Sheridan 
voting in support. As I wrote a few months 
after the events, “In effect the SSP exercised 
for the first time the procedures in its consti¬ 
tution to recall an elected national officer” 
(Weekly Woiker February 17 2005). 

The consequences of comrade Sheridan’s 
removal from his leadership role were never 
gping to be easy for the SSP. His standing as 
a principled working class fighter was a key 
asset during the evolution of the party. Elect¬ 
ed as a councillor fcr Scottish Militant Labour 
from his prison cell during the anti-poll tax 
campaign; at the forefront of one campaign 
after another during the 1990s - comrade 
Sheridan is unquestionably a tireless cam¬ 
paigner, prepared to criss-cross Scotland in 
pursuit of a punishing schedule of public 
meetings, picket-line attendances and demon¬ 
strations. 

In the 1997 general election in his Glasgow 
Pollok constituency (representing the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Alliance, which generally per¬ 
formed pretty abysmally) comrade Sheridan 
secured one of the strongest left votes in the 
whole of Britain. Two years later he was re¬ 
turned as the SSP’s only MSP in the first elec¬ 
tions for the Scottish parliament. Sheridan’s 
profile in Scottish politics - including several 
periods of incarceration for protesting out¬ 
side the Faslane nuclear base - played a huge 
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space. Some names 
have been changed 


Then and now 

Ian Donovan’s CPGB-phobia leads 
him to rush into condemnatory print 
without, it seems, stopping to consid¬ 
er the actual issue (Letters, June 8). 

Comrade Donovan disagrees with 
my “lamentable” conclusion that in 
November 2004 the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party executive was correct in 
demanding that Tommy Sheridan 
should not combat the News of the 
World’s smear campaign via the 
courts, and in forcing him to resign 
as convenor when he insisted on 
going ahead with his legal action. He 
states: by this logic, all the gut¬ 

ter press has to do to secure the dis¬ 
missal of any working class leader is 
to print pornographic allegations 
against them that cannot be refuted 
by the person attacked because he/ 
she will be banned from suing on 
pain of being sacked”. 

No, comrade. There is no principle 
that says working class leaders must 
not use the bourgeois courts to de¬ 
fend themselves - that is one tactic 
open to us. But, of course, there are 
many others and I happen to believe 
that on this occasion the SSP EC was 
right when it voted unanimously to 
propose alternative means. 

The jailing of Alan McCombes, 
costs of at least £45,000, comrades’ 
homes and party offices being intrud¬ 
ed upon and searched, and 13 EC 
members summonsed to act as wit¬ 
nesses against comrade Sheridan - 
these are the results so far of the 
former convenor choosing to go his 
own way. And it is more than likely 
that when the case comes before a jury 
in July the damage to the SSP will 
make what has gpne before pale into 
insignificance. 

However, whether or not the best 
tactic was employed is not the point. 
The point is that this sort of attack on 
a leader is also, rather obviously, an 
attack on the organisation. That 
means that it should be for the party, 
not the individual, to determine how 
to respond to the class enemy’s offen¬ 
sive. This is a question of basic work¬ 
ing class accountability. 

Unfortunately though, comrade 
Donovan has now renounced the 
principle of the accountability of lead¬ 
ers, rejecting, for example, the notion 
that Respect’s elected representatives 
should accept only the equivalent of 
a skilledworker’s wage. Perhaps, then, 
it is no surprise that he anarchistical- 
ly upholds comrade Sheridan’s claim 
to do as he pleases, irrespective of the 
wishes of the SSP leadership at the 
time. 

Comrade Donovan is only too ea¬ 
ger to invoke a parallel with what he 
terms “your equally scabby gut-level 
response to The Daily Telegraph’s 
libellous attack on George Galloway 
inApril 2003, when the Weekly Work¬ 
er printed an article stating that Gal¬ 
loway was probably guilty and that 
‘the left should lead the condemna¬ 
tion’”. 

He is being grossly dishonest. First, 
as he well knows, the article in ques¬ 
tion was not written by a CPGB mem¬ 
ber, but by comrade Dave Osier, who 
sent it to the Weekly Worker unsolic¬ 
ited (comrade Osier had reacted quick¬ 
ly to the story, which broke during our 
editing process). His piece was head¬ 
lined “Trial by Telegraph”, with the 
strapline, “Galloway must be given 
benefit of doubt” - one of comrade 
Osier’s main themes (April 23 2003). 

The piece, despite making some 
useful points, was undoubtedly one¬ 
sided and therefore wrong. However, 
comrade Osier did not state that Gal¬ 
loway was “probably guilty”, al¬ 


though a good half of the piece was 
based on the assumption he might be. 
He actually wrote: “If he did take the 
money, the left should lead the con¬ 
demnation” (my emphasis). Why 
does comrade Donovan omit the first 
part of this sentence? 

In the two subsequent issues of the 
Weekly Woiker, articles were commis¬ 
sioned from CPGB members that gave 
a rather more balanced view - the fact 
that the Telegraph was targeting not 
Galloway, the individual, but Gallo¬ 
way, leader of the anti-war movement, 
was much more clearly stated. These 
two articles were a far better re flection 
of the CPGB view. 

Who were the authors? The first 
was Manny Neira, no longer a 
CPGB member (May 1 2003). The 
second was ... a certain Ian Dono¬ 
van - also no longer a CPGB mem¬ 
ber, of course (May 8 2003). Both 
comrades at that time played a use¬ 
ful role in elaborating CPGB ideas 
on a number of issues. 

"You would never think that was the 
case from comrade Donovan’s current 
attacks on his fonner organisation. If 
you only had his present writings to go 
by, you could be foigiven for believing 
there was a Chinese wall between his 
articles in the Weekly Woiker and those 
of the rest of us. Yet, if, for example, we 
lookback at comrade Donovan’s May 
8 2003 submission, what do we find? A 
forceful condemnation of comrade Os¬ 
ier’s piece and blunt criticism of the ed¬ 
itorial team for publishing it? Not at all. 
In fact, comrade Donovan makes no 
mention of the Osier article. True, he 
gives an “example ofbow the left should 
not respond” to the Telegraph’s witch¬ 
hunt - but he is talking about the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty. 

Even when comrade Donovan left 
the CPGB, he did not say the Osier 
article should not have been pub¬ 
lished. He said that it would have 
been acceptable to carry it inside the 
paper rather than on the back page, 
where the impression might more 
readily be drawn that it reflected 
CPGB opinion. A reasonable point, 
you might think. But today, unfortu¬ 
nately, comrade Donovan has lost all 
sense of reason in his haste to con¬ 
demn anything and everything the 
CPGB does and says. 

Peter Manson 
South London 

Back Tommy 

I would like to comment on the debate 
about Tommy Sheridan’s court case 
against the News of the World. 

Unfortunately, Colin Fox won the 
leadership contest to replace Tommy 
as convenor. ‘Comrade’ Fox behaves 
likea typical politician, refusing to give 
straight answers to questions when 
questioned on TV. On Newsnight 
Scotland during the general election 
campaign, he repeatedly refused to 
say whether the SSP opposes all im¬ 
migration controls. 

It was great news that the SSP na¬ 
tional council voted to back Tommy 
in his court case, defying Fox. 

Steve Wallis 
email 

50-50 

While reading Peter Manson’s anal¬ 
ysis of the problems concerning Tom¬ 
my Sheridan’s open letter, I was struck 
by a feeling of deja vu - or, as Dolly 
Parton once sang, “Here you go 
again” ( Weekly Worker June 1). 

Sheridan has made remarks (unhelp¬ 
ful, in my opinion) regarding feminism 
and the strange notion that the SSP 
has become a “gender-obsessed dis¬ 
cussion group”. This then gives com¬ 
rade Manson licence to attack 
feminism as “petty bourgeois” and 
akin to “petty bourgeois nationalism”. 
For a start, nationalism and feminism 


are two entirely different social phe¬ 
nomena and how he made this ideo¬ 
logical conflation is strange beyond 
belief. 

I don’t know what the internal issues 
are in the SSP, but the fact that 
Sheridan zooms in on gender makes 
me wonder why he has done that. In¬ 
terestingly, he has attacked the 50-50 
policy, which in my opinion has both 
positives and negatives. But in the 
short term it is a way of getting wom¬ 
en involved in the leadership. 

What do the CPGB and Sheridan 
propose to get women active in all 
structures of the organisation? When 
comrade Manson argues that “we 
champion genuine equality for wom¬ 
en”, it just seems to be abstract win¬ 
dow-dressing - anyone can say it, but 
what does it mean exactly? 

Louise Whittle 
email 

SWP fetish 

In reporting on Respect’s recent elec¬ 
toral gains in Tower Hamlets, Peter 
Manson draws attention to the fact 
that no Socialist Workers Party cadre 
got elected, therefore implying that it 
is effectively a communalist vote 
(‘SWP failure within Respect suc¬ 
cess’, May 11). However, it is to the 
SWP’s credit that it has not thrown up 
its hands and given up on Respect 
after its cadre were not elected. Rath¬ 
er, the battle of ideas goes on and the 
SWP, through daily struggles taking 
place in the local areas, aims to win the 
newly e lected councillors to more pro¬ 
gressive ideas. 

Manson says the SWP is “rather 
desperately trying to play down the 
fact that most of Respect’s support 
comes from a particular ethno-reli¬ 
gious group and play up its appeal to 
workers of all backgrounds”. Howev¬ 
er, in Newham there is a proportional¬ 
ly smaller muslim population than in 
Tower Hamlets, but Respect won more 
votes there. This is the other side of 
the argument to counter the percep¬ 
tion that Respect is a muslim party. It 
all depends whether you see Re¬ 
spect’s results in a positive light or 
attack them for failings. 

Therefore, Emily Bransom is right in 
stating that “we risk dismissing or 
neglecting the small victories that 
should be celebrated as a further step 
in the advancement of our class” (Let¬ 
ters, June 8). 

Also, failing to feature recent local 
elections onthe front page of the May 
11 issue of the Weekly Worker, in fa¬ 
vour of a half-hour scuffle that took 
place on the European Social F orum 
demo, is just another example of the 
CPGB ignoring small victories and 
highlighting its fetish with the SWP. 
Michelle Euston 
email 

Good news 

I would say to comrade Simon, who 
was recently expelled from the SWP: 
you are better off withoutthem (‘Mar¬ 
tin Smith’s “appeal” fiasco’, June 8). 

What a lot of nonsense about ‘ par¬ 
ty lines’. But who cares? Come the 
revolution, the middle classes of the 
SWP and much of what makes up the 
rest of the ‘left’ will probably miss the 
action through being at a caucus - 
which will be good news for everyone 
else. 

Jack Kavanagh 

email 

Ones and twos 

As a Workers Power member who at¬ 
tended the Leeds launch of the Cam¬ 
paign for a New Workers’ Party, I felt 
that an extremely important part of the 
debate was over the time frame that 
the CNWP should be looking at 
(‘Wrong new layers’, June 8). 


Workers Power arguedtbat we have 
a small window of opportunity for a 
new workers’ party while Labour is in 
government carrying out neoliberal 
attacks, raising questions over the 
effectiveness of ‘social democracy’. 
The Socialist Party argue for less of 
an orientation towards breaking the 
unions from Labour andmore towards 
signing workers up in ones and twos 
over a long and indefinite time frame. 
John Bowden 
email 

Broad left 

I really don’t understand what Dave 
Spencer is moaning on about (Letters, 
July 8). He seems to be complaining 
that I and presumably others made 
various unspecified compromises in 
relaunching the Socialist Alliance. But 
we didn’t phone him up and offer him 
any “deals”. 

What is this supposed to prove? 
Compromise is morally wrong? Or thee 
is no point in seeking compromise with 
sectarians? Or some compromise is 
worthwhile and other compromises are 
not to be entertained? 

The positions the new SA adopted 
were very clear. We are for a federal 
structure that includes socialist 
groups and independents. The SA 
aims at left unity on the basis of a 
common programme - People before 
profit. These were traditional defining 
characteristics of the SA. 

Daveandhisalliesrejectedall these 
points exc ept the common programme. 
Their perspective rejected the SA in 
favour of setting up a new group with 
a new name. The main point of this 
Democratic Socialist Alliance group 
was ‘anti-sectarian’ hostility to all oth¬ 
er socialist groups. 

The new SA was new in that its 
members decided in its constitution to 
take a strong line on socialism, inter¬ 
nationalism, republicanism and the 
environment - not forgetting, of 
course, our opposition to racism, fas¬ 
cism and specific oppression. The 
only one of these that was contentious 
was republicanism. This was op¬ 
posed by Mike Davies (Alliance for 
Green Socialism) and Dave’s DSA 
comrades. This reflected the econo- 
mistic heritage of the SA, as moulded 
by the SWP and the dominant ideol¬ 
ogy in the labour movement of econ- 
omism and Labourism. 

The other contentious issue was 
the SA’s support for a republican so¬ 
cialist party. This was opposed by the 
DSA and the CPGB, who wanted to 
launch a Marxist party. But, whereas 
the CPGB continued to support the 
SA when they lost the vote, the DSA 
went off to set up their own rival ‘rev¬ 
olutionary’ SA. 

Now we have the bizarre result that 
the DSA want to set up a Marxist par¬ 
ty on the basis of a non-Marxist or 
common programme oiPeople before 
profit. Talk about unprincipled com¬ 
promising and fudging. 

We do not need another Marxist- 
Trotskyist sect to add to the previous 
57 varieties. Going round telling eve¬ 
rybody we need another Marxist par¬ 
ty while simultaneously being 
incapable of talking with one other 
group is why Marxism-Trotskyism 
has no credibility. There is no Marx- 
ist-Trotskyist unity project in Eng¬ 
land. The SAwasn’toneandtheDSA 
isn’t one. 

Right now, the advanced section of 
the working class needs a party of left 
unity. We need a party of the ‘broad 
left’ that can linkwith the broad left in 
the trade unions such as the RMT. 
With that unity we could make a seri¬ 
ous challenge to New Labour in the 
unions, in parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies and working class communities. 
Everything opposing that priority is 
sectarian garbage. The task for com¬ 
munists is to be in the vanguard of 


that struggle. 

The Revolutionary Democratic 
Group has made no compromise on 
thisandnocompromise in spelling out 
the necessary political character of 
that party. Reheated Labourism will 
not do. We need a party that is nei¬ 
ther Labourist nor Marxist-Trotskyist 

One thing is true. Some AGS com¬ 
rades, not including Mike Davies, 
apparently voted for a republican so¬ 
cialist party. Now they are saying they 
didn’t realise what they were doing. 
These poor lambs have been duped! 
It is like meeting scabs who tell you 
they never realised a strike was going 
on, despite attending the strike meet¬ 
ing that made the decision. 

If Dave Spencer and John Pearson 
had stayed in the SA they could have 
formeda bloc of moderate republicans 
and anti-republicans with the AGS 
and reversed these decisions at the 
next conference. 

Steve Freeman 
South London 

Arbitrary 

Mike Macnair’s recent series on inter¬ 
national organisation is both original 
and infonnative. However, his con¬ 
clusions are regrettably arbitrary,part¬ 
ly because he asserts the working 
class has ‘tasks’, partly because he 
sees these as requiring some kind of 
international organisation and partly 
because this is assumed to be com¬ 
munist. 

One can safely predict the conse¬ 
quent splits, the accusations of polit¬ 
ical betrayal and the regrets that the 
working class is ‘not yet ripe’. Mean¬ 
while, the new intemationalism(s) will 
continue with fortunate ignorance as 
to the ‘Fifth International’ of Mike’s 
imagination. 

This new phenomenon exists em- 
bryonically in the global justice and 
solidarity movements: they are plural, 
they are open, they are dialogical and 
they are networked. 

Peter Waterman 
email 

Climate change 

I am afraid that Jack Conrad’s contri¬ 
bution on ‘climate change’ is useless 
as a guide to linking up with the mil¬ 
lions of people that are concerned with 
the issue, or directly affected by it 
(‘Changes and responses’, June 1). 

Thearticleis also unscientific in col¬ 
lapsing together the issues of‘climate 
change’ and ‘anthropogenic global 
warming’, which aren’t the samething 
and operate on time scales that differ 
by millennia: ie, the length of time that 
human civilisation is calibrated in. 

He doesn’t even deal with the the¬ 
ories on ‘anthropogenic’ warming that 
leading climatologists have devel¬ 
oped, the empirical evidence, or tack¬ 
le the issue of how capitalist 
corporations, especially in the oil in¬ 
dustry, have attempted to suppress 
this evidence for years. 

C onrad’s piece is a good example of 
painting yourself into a sectarian cor¬ 
ner and avoiding taking any position 
on urgent questions, such as what 
form of energy supply and transport 
system we need in the future. 

Alex Nichols 
email 

Comedy capers 

Graeme Kemp asks whether my letter 
on Channels 4’s Deal or no deal was 
ajoke andifl really believe that it dulls 
the proletariat into false conscious¬ 
ness (Letters, June 1). The answer to 
both questions is yes. 

A sense of humour seems to be sad¬ 
ly lacking among today’s Marxists - 
we take ourselves far too seriously. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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No to workers’ 
representation 


J ames Eagle, chief sub-editor of 
the Morning Star, good-na¬ 
turedly joshed withCPGB sup¬ 
porters selling the Weekly Worker 
at the June 12 London AGM of the 
People’s Press Printing Society 
(the body that owns and produces 
the Star). Looking at our descrip¬ 
tion of the “ Morning Star's CPB 
congress”, he said that, yes, he did 
have Communist Party of Britain 
general secretary Robert Griffiths 
firmly under control. His ironic de¬ 
meanour, of course, implied exact¬ 
ly the opposite. 

Indeed, this was saidaftera meet¬ 
ing in which CPB concerns threw a 
shadow over just about everything. 
So what exactly does it mean to re¬ 
fer to the “ Morning Star's CPB”? 

The roots lie in the factional strug¬ 
gles of the ‘official’ CPGB in the 
1980s. In 1983, then editor Tony 
Chater began to treat the paper as 
his factional property, calling the 
Communist Party an “outside 
body”. The factions that then coa¬ 
lesced around Chater, becoming the 
Communist Campaign Group, and 
subsequently the CPB, were thus 
led by the paper, its dull, ‘broad’, 
trade unionist character putting the 
seal on the CPB’s own miserable re¬ 
formism. In the ‘official’ CPGB, the 
Morning Star was refonnist be¬ 
cause the party was reformist. In the 
origins of the CPB, and its subse¬ 
quent development as a (poorly 
drilled) foot soldier of the paper, 
things are much less clear-cut. 

Unfortunately, PPPS secretary 
and treasurer Tony Briscoe despica¬ 
bly lied about this history to the 
AGM, stating that the Daily Work¬ 
er (the Star's forerunner) was an 
organofthe CPGB during the 1930s, 
but “ceased to be so during the 
1940s”. Of course, the CPGB made 
a number of business arrangements 
for its paper down the years, but 
this was not to foster independence 
from the party. How do deadpan re¬ 
ports of 1950s show trials in the 
‘people’s democracies’ and the man¬ 
ner in which party divisions over 
Hungary spilled into the Daily Work¬ 
er in 1956 exactly show off the pa¬ 
per’s then ‘independence’? 

As sections of the CPB have wid¬ 
ened their definition of what consti¬ 
tutes ‘left unity’, this has meant a less 
passive attitude to the Star’s con¬ 
tent. Editor John Haylett, a member 
of the ‘innovators’ faction keen to get 
into bed with Respect and the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, has been using 
the paper (sometimes in Aesopic 
fashion) to voice the line of his fac¬ 
tion, clashing with the Star's more 
traditional ‘unity’ line -a line tbancan 
usually only be drawn with the La¬ 
bour Party in mind. As a result, the 
paper has also become more open to 
other voices than previously. 

Some of this hidden debate spilled 
out into the open at the AGM, where 
Haylett defended the paper’s edito¬ 
rialising for George Galloway after 
Max Levitus had, from the floor, 
called such an approach a “dis¬ 
grace” to ordinary Labour Party 
workers. Although Levitus, like 
many others among the 49 attend¬ 
ees, is not a CPB member, these are 
essentially CPB debates. This was 
made even clearer when Levitus ac¬ 
cused Haylett of spiking letters from 
pro-Labour CPBer John Foster, with 
the editor denying that he had re¬ 
ceived such letters. Of course, Hay¬ 
lett, like others in the CPB minority 


‘ innovators’ faction, still has to hold 
out an olive branch to the hardcore 
pro-Labourites (both Star support¬ 
ers and CPB members) in order to 
hold a frail ship together. So we still 
had dutiful references to “winning 
back Labour for the Labour tradi¬ 
tion”. And wbata fine imperialist tra¬ 
dition that is, comrade Haylett. 

But the real controversy came 
with a resolution proposed by com¬ 
rade Eagle: “This meeting requests 
the PPPS management committee to 
consider permitting the NUJ chapel 
of the Morning Star to send one of 
its members, chosen in anyway that 
the chapel sees fit, to all meetings 
of the management committee. This 
member would have observer status 
only, with no voting powers.” 

The management committee op¬ 
posed this mild reform. Moving the 
motion, comrade Eagle said that lit¬ 
tle infonuation from the management 
committee reached the newsroom 
and, rather more cryptically, that 
staff “don’t know what the bound¬ 
aries of reality are”. 

Speaking on behalf of the manage¬ 
ment, Tony Briscoe (in the puffed- 
up pompous manner of a mediocre 
Stalinist bureaucrat) gave a number 
of reasons why this couldn’t hap¬ 
pen: the NUJ reps would not be 
bound by confidentiality; there 
could be a conflict of interest; and 
other unions on site were not includ¬ 
ed in the resolution (you could of 
course just invite them in, along 
with the NUJ, Tony). Comrade Eagle, 
in reply, said he did not specifically 
“distrust” management and re¬ 
buffed Briscoe by stating that a rep 
could sign a confidentiality agree¬ 
ment and leave the room if a conflict 
of interest arose. He also pointed 
out that, for a cost of £30,000, the 
RMT and FBU get unelected trade 
union members on the management 
committee (without, presumably, en¬ 
dangering confidentiality). 

From the floor, Stan Keable of the 
CPGB said that we should “trust the 
workers” on this issue. After all 
they demonstrate their commitment 
concretely by accepting a salary be¬ 
low union rates (journalists at the 
Star receive between £16,000 and 
£17,600). Anita Wright (CPB mem¬ 
ber) said she did not know whether 
to support the motion, but argued 
that it should not be seen in terms 
of pay and conditions, but as an 
issue of the journalists’ uncertain¬ 
ty over “strategic editorial issues” 
and the paper’s content (which 
matched up with comrade Eagle’s 
remark around “boundaries of re¬ 
ality”). The motion received 14 
votes for and 24 against, with five 
abstentions. The London votes 



will be aggregated with those cast 
in the Glasgow, Cardiff and Leeds 
meetings. 

Unfortunately, it seems as if the 
PPPS management committee has 
not ditched the undemocratic lega¬ 
cy of Mary Rosser and company. It 
is a huge embarrassment that the 
PPPS has such a putrid record on 
workers’ rights. I was told after the 
meeting that not all the Star’s jour¬ 
nal ists and sub-editors are CPB 
members (although it is “unlikely” 
that the editor or deputy editor 
would ever be non-CPBers). Obvi¬ 
ously, it must be strange to join a 
‘paper of the labour movement’, 
which in technicaltermsis complete¬ 
ly separate from the CPB, and then 
find that some of the content is be¬ 
ing decided ‘elsewhere’. The man¬ 
agement committee obviously does 
not want the lid lifted on these ‘con¬ 
fidential’ matters - quite in accord 
with the CPB’s concern to keep its 
own factional wars under wraps. 

In replying to comrade Eagle, 
Tony Briscoe said that the PPPS 
was not a “ workers’ cooperative”. 
If workers are regarded as mere em¬ 
ployees, then perhaps it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Star NUJ chapel 
also moved another resolution pro¬ 
posing that the management com¬ 
mittee set the union minimum of 
£26,000 as a “salary target”. Al¬ 
though the committee had declined 
to take a position on this, Briscoe 
basically said that the PPPS could 
not afford it. Nevertheless, in Lon¬ 
don the motion was passed by the 
narrowest of margins. 

Of course, NUJ chapel members 
are just being good trade unionists, 
but we might point out to the PPPS/ 
CPB that if you ran your paper as a 
genuine communist collective, 
where the needs of the party come 
first, then you would not be facing 
such problems, so typical of capital¬ 
ist concerns. Rather like your man¬ 
agement technique, comrades* 

Lawrence Parker 


Communist University Wales 

Saturday June 24,10am to 6pm 

Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, Cardiff CF10 (five-minute 
walk from Cardiff Central station). 

Waged: £5forday, £2 per session; unwaged andlow paid: 
donation. 

10.00: School opening and introduction 

10.15- 12.30: What sort of party do workers need? 

12.30-13.15: Lunch break 

13.15- 15l30: Why communists fight for the right of self-determi¬ 
nation for Wales 

15.45-13.00: Environmentalism and climate change, the 

communist perspective 

Call Bob for more details: 07816 480679. 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 18, 5pm: ‘From political economy to class struggle’, 
using Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital ’ as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee fordetails: 07958447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob fordetails: 07816480679. 

Rahimi family must stay 

Public meeting, Friday June 16, 7.30pm, Newhampton Arts Centre, 
Dunkley Street, Wolverhamptoa Zohreh and Alireza Rahimi, facing 
deportation, are political and trade union activists who were 
imprisoned and tortured in Iran. 

Organised by Birmingham Anti-Racist Campaign 0797 3 9458 7 3. 

The logic of withdrawal 

Public meetings addressed by Anthony Amove, author of newly 
published Iraq: the logic of withdrawal. 

Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus. Contact Liz Davies: 07958 
67 3 840; liz@lizdavies.demon.co.uk 

London: Friday June 16, 7pm, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, 

London Wl. With Anthony Amove, Tariq Ali and Glen Rangwala. 
Edinburgh: Saturday June 17, 3pm. Co-organised by Edinburgh Stop 
the War Coalition in association with Word Power. 

GordonAsber: 0141 339 3323. 

Glasgow: Sunday June 18, 1pm, Scottish TUC Hall, 333 Woodlands 
Road With Muhammad Idrees Ahmad, Alan Hart, Rena Bivens. Co¬ 
organised with Glasgow Stop the War Coalition. 

GordonAsber: 0141 339 3323. 

Nottingham: Monday June 19,7:30pm, International Community 
Centre, 61b Mansfield Road. Ranjan: 07775 863750. 

Rotherham Colourscape Festival 2006 

Clifton Park, Rotherham, Wednesday June 14 to Sunday June 25. For 
more details contact Steve Rogers of Open Minds Theatre Company: 
01709 367287; steve@omtc.org.uk. 

Campaign for a New Workers’ Party 

Local launch meetings 

London: Saturday June 17, 2pm, Stockwell Community Resource 
Centre. 

Sheffield: Wednesday June 21, 7.30pm, Grovesnor House Hotel, 

Charter Square. 

Liverpool Wednesday June 28, 7.30pm, Casa Club, 29 Hope Street. 
CNWP, PO Box 858, London El 1 1YG; info@cnwp.org.uk; 

020 8 5 88 7947. 

Close down Tinsley House 

Demonstration, Saturday June 24, 11.30am, Tinsley House 
immigration removal centre, Perimeter Road, Gatwick Airport, West 
Sussex. Organised by London Against Detention: 07817 320584; 
lad@riseup.net. 

Iraq Union Solidarity 

Conference in solidarity with Iraqi workers’ and women’s 
movements: Saturday July 1, 1pm, Resource Centre, 356 Holloway 
Road, London N7. 07798 754927; iraqunionsolidarity@yahoo.com. 

Justice for Paul 

March to Plumstead police station in memory of Paul Coker, who died 
in police custody, Saturday July 1. Assemble Waverley Road, 

Plumstead Common, 1,30pm. Organised by Justice for Paul Coker. 

Disability rights 

National march and rally against benefit cuts and for a disability 
welfare rights, Saturday June 17. Assemble Devonshire Green, 

Sheffield 12 noon. Called by Sheffield Welfare Action Network. 

We belong to Glasgow 

Rally against dawn raids, detention, deportations and destitution and 
for the right to work for asylum-seekers. Saturday June 17, 1 lam. 

Brand Street, Ibrox, Glasgow (nearest underground: Cessnock). 

Marxist Education Forum 

Discussion: ‘What is political islam?’, Saturday June 17, 1.30pm. 

Speaker: Yassamine Mather. Strathclyde University Chaplaincy 
Centre, St Paul’s Building, 90 John Street, Glasgow G1. 

For more details, contact Joe Eyre: Joeeyre2000@yahoo.com 

Public services, not private profit 

Lobby of parliament and joint union rally agpinst privatisation, 

Tuesday June 27, Westminster Central Hall. Supported by 15 public 
sectorunions. Simeon Andrews: 020 7219 1 626 

No immigration controls 

Planning meeting for national trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Saturday July 15, 1pm to 5.30pm, Cross Street 
Chapel, Cross Street, Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon. Entry 
by donation. Organised by No One Is Illegal, 16 Wood St, Bolton BL1 
IDY; info@noii.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Conference, Saturday July 22, 10am to 4.30pm, TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Wanted: principled opposition 

There is a joint left opposition emerging in the two Gennan groups, WASG and Linkspartei.PDS, coming 
together in a new workers’ party. But is it prepared to take on the existing leaderships in both organisations? Ben 
Lewis reports from the June 10 conference in Berlin, ‘For an anti-capitalist left’ 


A round 120 people gathered, in 
spite of soaring temperatures 
and soaring World Cup fever 
to attend the first two gatherings of 
the ‘anti-capitalist left’. First up was a 
youth conference, organised by Sol¬ 
id, the youth group close to the 
L.PDS, followed by the ‘For an anti¬ 
capitalist left’ event itself, which 
pulled in 80-90 people. 

Itwas largely composedof the ‘usu¬ 
al suspects’ in the organised left - 
members of the Stalinist Kommunis- 
tiscbe Platform inthe L.PDS, Sozialis- 
tische Alternative (the Socialist 
Party’s sister group), Linksruck (the 
Gennan section of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s International Socialists), 
the Spartacists and so on. Arbeiterma- 
cht, the Gennan section of Workers 
Power, was nowhere to be seen. As the 
L.PDS had its local conference on the 
very same day, the various trends and 
tendenciesofthe WASG inBerlinwere 
in the majority. 

The call ‘For an anti-capitalist left’ 
is based on a manifesto drafted by rel¬ 
atively prominent membe rs of both the 
Linkspartei.PDS (the former ruling 
party of East Germany) and the Wahl- 
altemative Arbeit und Soziale Gerech- 
tigkeit (WASG). Quite a few members 
of parliament are numbered amongst 
them andMEP Sabra Wagenknecht of 
the Kommunistische Plattform is play¬ 
ing a leading role. Also involved are 
WASGexecutivemember ThiesGleiss 
(a member of the Internationale Sozial- 
istische Iinke, one of the two German 
sections of the Fourth International) 
and Sabine Losing, who at the recent 
WASG party conference announced 
her resignation from the party leader¬ 
ship - she was opposed to adminis¬ 
trative measures to stop the WASG in 
Berlin from standing against the 
L.PDS in September’s regional elec¬ 
tions. 

Whatever the programmatic and 
strategic limitations of this opposi¬ 
tion, it has a clear advantage compared 
to the forces involved in the SAV-led 
and curiously misnamed ‘left opposi¬ 
tion’: the ‘anti-capitalist left’ at least 
recognises the fact that the unification 
of both parties - for all the social dem¬ 
ocratic illusions of their respective 
leaders - is a positive thing. This dy¬ 
namic process of forging a new party 
opens up a tremendous space for com¬ 
munists to fight for a Marxist pro¬ 
gramme. 

On other hand, many in the ‘left 
opposition’ (which actually consists 
largely of conservatives and right¬ 
wingers), are aiming for a formation 
outside the new party. What a waste 
of time. As we have previously report¬ 
ed, they are pushed along by the SAV, 
which insists on standing its own 
comrade, Lucy Redler, as the main 
candidate for the WASG Berlin in 
opposition to the L.PDS (see Weekly 
Worker May 25). 

Berlin has just won its legal action 
against the WASG national decision 
barring it fromcontesting and will now 
go ahead with their own separate can¬ 
didates. The WASG national execu¬ 
tive has announced that it will support 
the L.PDS in the September elections 
in Berlin. So - de facto - the Berlin com - 
rades have now split and we could well 
see a repeat on a national level before 
long. 

Anti-capitalist left 

Unfortunately, the June 10 conference 
showed that the opposition coming 
into being is hardly worth the name. 


Nele Hirscb, one of the 57 MPs of the 
joint WASG/L.PDS fraction, stressed 
for example at the start of the meeting 
that we would not be making any “pro¬ 
grammatic decisions”. Indeed, the 
manifesto’s authors make clear that it 
is not supposed to be a “counter-pro¬ 
gramme to the programmatic key 
points” recently published by the 
leaderships of both WASG and 
L.EDS. 

This is the key weakness ofthe ‘anti¬ 
capitalist left’. Surely an opposition 
worth its name should be doing just 
that. Afte rail, the ‘key points’ are noth¬ 
ing more than a hodgepodge of 
warmed-up social democratic plati¬ 
tudes and catch-all phrases drawn up 
to smooth over every difference. 

WASG leader Oskar Lafontaine 
could not stay for the second confer¬ 
ence but his speech at the youth con¬ 
ference was extremely revealing. He 
was in good spirits, having just ar¬ 
rived from the congress of the L.PDS 
in Berlin, and spoke of “another soci¬ 
ety” and the need to “overcome cap¬ 
italism”. ‘Globalisation’ was just 
another word for ‘capitalism’. Despite 
this leftist rhetoric he admitted, to the 
amusement of the audience: “I am not 
one of those who oppose govern¬ 
ment participation and, given my his¬ 
tory, it wouldn’t exactly suit my image 
either.” He did, after all, serve as min¬ 
ister of finance under Gerhard 
Schroder during his time in the SPD. 

The man is, of course, despite his 
skilled rhetoric and phrase-monger¬ 
ing, a social democrat in exile, whose 
politics should be openly and thor¬ 
oughly criticised. Unfortunately, the 
manifesto for an anti-capitalist left 
does not do this at all. 

Tobias Pfltiger, an MEP for the 
Linkspartei.PDS and well-known 
peace activist, called for opposition to 
every war and to the “globalisation 
square” of repression, militarisation, 
social destruction and attacks on mi¬ 
grants. He said we should not partic¬ 
ipate in government at national level, 
because this would require “an ac¬ 
ceptance of the army and state”. Ac¬ 
cording to Pfltiger, however, 
participation in regional and local 
governments is acceptable and even 
desirable - as long as this happens 
under certain ‘minimal conditions’ 
(which he did not elaborate). 

He also focused much of his speech 
on the ‘social movements’, or what he 
calls tlie “third actor” in the party¬ 
building process alongside the 
WASG and L.PDS. The Gennan left is 
still somewhat bogged down by the 
‘movement bug’, but a new, strong left 
party organising the working class on 
the highest possible level is the only 
force that can achieve lasting victo¬ 
ries. 

Angela Klein of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional’s ISL was also in movement 
mode - and belittled the importance of 
inner-party debate (“worrying about 
ourselves won’t get us anywhere”). 
Rather the party must work within the 
movements to build them, not the 
party itself. Like other speakers, com¬ 
rade Pfltiger mentioned timeand again 
the demonstrations against the G8 in 
Heiligendamm in 2007, underlining his 
tendency to prioritise this ‘mobilisa¬ 
tion’ over the creation of a principled 
political alternative to the leadership 
of both groups. All he could do was 
“hope” that the formation of the new 
party would occur “more democrati¬ 
cally” and “from the bottom up.” But 
he had no plan, no strategy, no way 


forward. 

Sahra Wagenknecht of the Kommu¬ 
nistische Platfonn in the L.PDS did a 
respectable job of demolishing the 
neoliberal agenda and argued for pol¬ 
icies that “distance themselves from 
such lies and win broad support by 
doing what we say we believe in”. All 
very vague, but she was attempting 
to distance herself from the neoliber¬ 
al policie s actually put into practice by 
her party in a number of states where 
it is in government Comrade Wagen¬ 
knecht argued that we should initiate 
a campaign against privatisation to 
kick off the debate about the proper¬ 
ty question and show solidarity with 
all countries and governments that 
have taken this question on (eg, Cuba). 

SAVand Linksiuck 

The contribution from various SAV 
members confirmed that the group is 
now effectively opposed to the merg¬ 
er, with one member arguing that the 
“central question” was not a new 
working class party, but the behaviour 
ofthe L.PDS inBerlin. 

The SAV is so set on pursuing its 
own sect-building strategy that it is 
prepared to risk the unity of the or¬ 
ganised German working class for a 
few recruits to itself. “Left unity re¬ 
quires certain minimal programmatic 
conditions,” said SAV spokesperson 
Sascba Stanicic -apart froma few trade 
unionist platitudes that is not really 
what his Socialist Party comrades are 
saying in the Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party. 

Another ‘Trotskyist’ position was 
offered by members of the SWP’s 


small German clone, Linksruck. Its 
main comrade, Christine Buchbolz (a 
member of the W\SG national execu¬ 
tive), said she could not sign the 
‘Manifesto for an anti-capitalist left’ 
despite its “surprisingly positive” fea¬ 
tures. She was afraid that the left 
would simply “retreat into a niche” 
and not be part of any big social up¬ 
surge. She wondered how Oskar La¬ 
fontaine thought the “sectarianism of 
the left” could be overcome. 

The ‘left opposition’ of the Kassel 
conference was represented by the 
diligent Edith Bartelmus-Scholich. She 
brought greetings of solidarity from 
the “280 participants” at the meeting 
there, and underlined that the left 
should be seeking not to look for a 
“change in government” but a 
“change to society.” We need “sys- 
temsprengend” (bursting through the 
system) alternatives that attract hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of members and 
lots of voters. She said that the fight 
for plausibility would also be the fo¬ 
cal point of a new left alternative and 
called for a conference of the two op¬ 
positions in Autumn. A cynical ma¬ 
noeuvre. Only the naive would 
welcome this proposal from forces 
that in practice oppose the unity of 
Linkspartei.PDS and WASG. Rightly 
the suggestion was left in the air. 

Final declaration 

At the very end of the conference we 
began to discuss something concrete 
in the shape of a “final declaration”, 
which had been issued in draft form 
beforehand. However, organising an 
hour’s debate on your platform is 


hardly a serious or democratic way of 
going about things - especially when 
it was made clear that the conference 
would not be taking amendments to 
the declaration. These could be 
emailed to the organisers, who would 
then incorporate them into the text (or 
not). 

The declaration states that the new 
party needs “to expose the arguments 
of ‘necessity’ as the instrument of the 
cultural dominance of neoliberalism” 
and should therefore not participate 
in national government - although it 
is acceptable to enter regional or lo¬ 
cal governments, yes, if certain ‘min¬ 
imal conditions’ are met. 

The main bone of contention was 
on the question of - you guessed it - 
Berlin. Those around the ‘left oppo¬ 
sition’, including the SAV of course, 
wanted to see the removal of a para¬ 
graph describing the policy of the 
Berlin W4SG as the “Achilles heel” 
of the new left. It argued that Berlin 
was ac tually making dia logue and dis¬ 
cussion more difficult. Even though 
this paragraph is vaguely formulated, 
it is supportable. The text was adopt¬ 
ed with about 25 delegates of the con¬ 
ference voting against it-about a third 
of those who were still present. 

What is necessary is a left platform 
in both parties that openly and pa¬ 
tiently formulates clear programmatic 
demands, not slightly more leftwing 
platitudes than those of the current 
leaderships. It must he unambiguous¬ 
ly for the new, merged party. Howev¬ 
er, no concrete proposals for action 
were actually agreed by this ‘opposi¬ 
tion’ • 


Summer Offensive 2006 

Show some love 

A s the second week of our two-month Summer Offensive finan¬ 
cial campaign closes, comrades, supporters and friends of the 
Weekly Worker have contributed £1,039 in the last seven days, bring¬ 
ing our total for the first fortnight to £4,249; not a bad start towards 
the £30,000 target. 

Mentioned in dispatches this week is comrade MF for seeing off a 
£400chunk ofbis£l,000 personal target. Also the CPGB comrades who 
diverted themselves with paper, book and badge sales during the ter¬ 
minal tedium of the Stop the War Coalition ‘conference’ on June 10 (more 
of an all-day rally, actually) - £80 raised there, primarily by comrade CD. 

Long-time supporter FJ sent a useful £20. Then there was big-heart¬ 
ed comrade EB from Manchester, who took pity on the plaintive noises 
coming from that lonesome PayPal button on our website and eased 
its pain with £30. She was one of 32,881 e-readers last week - a new 
record by a considerable margin. 

Thanks to them and all the others who contributed in the past seven 
days, we have managed to maintain a decent momentum after the hero¬ 
ics of last week when the start made was described in this column - 
with the sober journalistic gravitas that readers have come to associ¬ 
ate with the Weekly Worker - as a “stonker”. 

Early days though it is, one negative feature of the campaign is worth 
drawing attention to already. The money so far comes almost exclu¬ 
sively from members, candidate members and close supporters. Even 
when cash is being raised from our wider periphery, it is being directly 
initiated or canvassed for by comrades from that smaller group. Yet, as 
I pointed out in my column last week, we really need friends of this 
paper to come up with solid financial backing to take us over£30k. 

So don’t wait to he asked, cajoled or even nagged, comrades! Send 
cheques and postal orders - marked ‘SO’ on the back - to our usual 
address. (And no more criminal neglect of our site’s PayPal button! 
Show it some love ...) • 

Howard Roak 
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Military calls the tune 

Turkey is fast approaching yet another crisis, as the AKP (Justice and Development Party) government tries 
to balance the interests of finance capital and the nationalistic state bureaucracy with its own mass support. 
Esen Uslu analyses the current situation 



T he ‘moderate islamist’ govern¬ 
ment claims that it has managed 
to bring “stability and growth” 
to the Turkish economy since it came 
to power. Now, however, the day of 
reckoning has come. The Turkish lira 
recently lost almost 10% of its value 
in a single day, the bond and stock 
markets have collapsed and the gov¬ 
ernment is now faced with rapidly ris¬ 
ing interest rates. 

The administration has been 
painstakingly implementing the eco¬ 
nomic policy of Turkish finance cap¬ 
ital - as formulated by the much 
praised IMF programme - so why has 
this ‘mini’-economic crisis come 
about? In global terms, industry has 
been relocating from the US and Eu¬ 
rope to countries where the price of 
labour is cheaper - in the recent past 
some sectors, such as textiles and 
ready-made clothing, have moved 
from Britain and other European 
countries to Turkey. But now they are 
relocating again to even cheaper Far 
Eastern countries. As such sectors 
utilise numerous small-scale subcon¬ 
tracting companies, their collapse 
has caused many bankruptcies and 
rising unemployment. 

Nowadays tire automotive indus¬ 
try and durable electrical and elec¬ 
tronic goods manufacture are 
prominent among the industries re¬ 
locating to Turkey. They produce 
for export and are the main foreign 
currency earners. However, the 
parts and components required to 
maintain these export-driven sec¬ 
tors themselves have to be import¬ 
ed. While the government praises 
the rising export earning capacity 
of these sectors, it tries to conceal 
that imports have also increased in 
direct proportion. Consequently, 
despite the fact that Turkey now 
enjoys the highest export earnings 
in its history, its current account 
deficit is sky-high. 

Compounded by the growing de¬ 
mands of public finances forever in 
deficit, the need to borrow money on 
international markets through 
short-term, high-interest-rate gov¬ 
ernment bond issues heralded the 
crisis. The ‘hot money’ chasing 
such high returns in the so-called 
‘emerging markets’ is renowned for 
being short-fused. Any scare, and 
the flight from that market is imme¬ 
diate and massive, leaving behind a 
rapidly falling local currency and 
quickly rising interest rates. 

Scares aplenty 

What has scared off this ‘hot money’ 
from the Turkish market? Actually in 
recent months, scares are coming 
thick and fast in Turkey’s economy 
and its politics. 

Becoming a member of the Euro¬ 
pean Union has been top priority for 
Turkey’s finance capital for a long 
time. The present government, de¬ 
spite its islamist outlook, has carried 
out the minimum basic harmonising 
changes in legislation required on 
the strength of its majority in the 
parliament amid broad popular sup¬ 
port. This, of course, is anathema for 
two sectors. 

The first comprises the so-called 
‘Anatolian tigers’ - families based on 
the historical trading and craft centres 
of Anatolia, which own export-orient¬ 
ed medium-to-large enterprises. They 
fear and detest the EU-driven open 


Tuikish generals: deep stale 

market -their wealth has come precise¬ 
ly from a protected market, combined 
with export incentives, subsidies and 
state procurement contracts, where 
shady deals and political embezzle¬ 
ment have been rife. This sector tends 
to have a more islamist outlook - with 
a touch of xenophobia. 

The second sector is the tradition¬ 
al and omnipresent bureaucracy: the 
militaiy top brass and high-level civil 
servants. They are the carriers of the 
‘ statism’ tradition that try to keep all 
developments, including the devel¬ 
opment of finance capital, under strict 
state control so as to “maintain a sec¬ 
ular and democratic republic and up¬ 
hold the national interest”! 

The army’s recent interventions in 
politics and the current low-intensity 
war in Kurdish areas reveal what kind 
of democracy they espouse. And the 
c laim of maintaining the secular aspect 
of the Turkish state has been trampled 
upon by the last military junta in the 
1980s, as it attempted to utilise islam- 
ists as a counterbalance to the left and 
Kurdish national movement. 

However, both sectors have had 
ample opportunity to recruit support 
from the bankrupt petty bourgeoisie 
and unemployed workers, on an anti- 
IMF, anti-EU as well as anti-islamistor 
‘secularist’ agenda. This growing 
opposition bodes ill for the govern¬ 
ment in the next elections. And some 
strange coalitions have begun to be 
formed, such as the infamous Grey 
Wolves of the 1970s, with the blood 
of many progressives on their hands, 
joining forces with ex-Maoists on a 
nationalistic, flag-waving platform. 

During the infamous and well-pub¬ 
licised trial of author Orhan Pamuk, 
the extreme nationalists were to the 
fore. They took advantage of recent 
changes to the criminal law by bring¬ 
ing a case based on offending the 
“state’s spiritual being” and “insult¬ 
ing Turkishness”, and then used the 
trials as a platfonn to publicise their 
own views. 

For example, prosecutions were 
brought against authors and column¬ 
ists who had defended members of 
the prime ministerial committee on 
minority rights. They were howled at 
in court, threatened with violence be¬ 
fore the judges and prosecutor, and 
physically attacked. Mind you, the 
two respected university professors 


- well known as democrats - who wrote 
the report of the committee had previ¬ 
ously been attacked before television 
cameras by the same type of goons, 
and they too were charged at their in¬ 
stigation on similar grounds. 

The extremists also attempted to 
foil the first ever conference organ¬ 
ised by a Turkish university in Is¬ 
tanbul to discuss the Armenian 
massacre of 1915, by going to court 
and obtaining an order banning the 
event. Later, when that order was 
overturned by a higher court, they 
used the venue as their violent pub¬ 
lic protest ground. A few months lat¬ 
er they did the same thing at a 
conference organised by academics 
to discuss the ‘Kurdish problem’. 

Assassination of a 
judge 

The most vivid example of this un¬ 
healthy atmosphere came with an as¬ 
sassination attempt on the panel of 
judges of the supreme administrative 
court. A young lawyer with recent 
history of rightwing activism - includ¬ 
ing a machete-wielding attack on 
leftwing students - brought a firearm 
into court - bypassing a security 
screen on a day when CCTV camer¬ 
as were not working - and shot five 
of the judges, killing one and wound¬ 
ing four others, while shouting, “I am 
a soldier of gpd!” 

On his arrest he justified the attack 
on the panel of judges because they 
had refused an appeal against the 
headscarf ban in state-regulated offi¬ 
cial premises, including universities. 
The establishment exploded into fury, 
and the nationalist movement took to 
the streets. While the prime minister 
wisely stayed away from the funeral, 
his ministers who attended were booed 
and threatened - bodyguards locked 
one of them inthe mosque toilet for his 
own safety, and another was dragged 
away as he came under attack, and driv¬ 
en off in an ‘unofficial’ car. 

This happened a couple of days 
before National Youth Day, when the 
nationalists organised a grand parade 
at the Mausoleum of Atatiirk. The 
head of general staff, who had previ¬ 
ously been criticised for his tolerant 
attitude towards the government, 
made a devastating attack on it, call¬ 
ing on people to show “daily vigi¬ 


lance” against any infringement of 
what he called ‘secular democracy’. 
The government was obliged to re¬ 
spond, andthe prime minister remind¬ 
ed all officials not to utter words 
incompatible with their position that 
could inflame the situation further. 

The police investigation revealed 
that the same assassin had been in¬ 
volved in three hand-grenade attacks 
in the grounds of the daily Cumhuri- 
yet (Republic) - that is, the central or¬ 
gan of statist opposition. His murky 
connections with former members of 
the army and state security apparatus 
were fleetingly revealed in the press, 
and the government announced a thor¬ 
ough investigation would be carried 
out leaving no stone unturned but the 
police seem unable to make progress. 

Presidential elections 

The main aim of the statist opposi¬ 
tion is to prevent parliament electing 
the next president of the republic, as 
Ahmet Necdet Sezer nears the end of 
his seven-year term. The election is 
due in spring 2007, and if the govern- 
mentmanages to remain in power, an 
islamist of one variety or another 
would be elected by the AKP (Jus¬ 
tice and Development Party) parlia¬ 
mentary majority. 

The candidates are starting to line 
up already, and among them there are 
some from the AKP ranks who are at 
odds with the prime minister. One 
such is the speaker of parliament, 
Bulent Arinc. His every utterance on 
such controversial issues as head- 
scarves has been causing trouble for 
the government recently. 

The patently statist, so-called social 
democratic opposition inparliament is 
determined to prevent this, and plans 
to force the government to call an ear¬ 
ly general election in the autumn. One 
of their games is to play the ‘secular¬ 
ism is in danger ’ card and create a sta¬ 
tist momentum for elections before the 
summer recess. The government has 
so far refused to oblige. 

Although the AKP government has 
a majority in parliament, the party it- 
selfis a patchworkof different tenden¬ 
cies. There is a strong anti-IMF, 
anti-US islamist tendency that has 
started to flex its muscles recently, 
especially during the appointment of 
the president of the Central Bank. 
Pressure from this quarter put the 


government in an awkward position 
just when it was trying to calm the 
fears of finance capital and the IMF, 
by appointing someone acceptable to 
the bureaucracy and the army. The 
delay caused disquiet and criticism 
within finance capital. The govern¬ 
ment has tried to calm the fears by 
promising there will be no ‘spend-to¬ 
win’ election campaign. 

Trouble on the border 

As if these worries are not enough, 
the relationship between Turkey and 
both Greece and the Greek Cypriot 
government has turned nasty. The 
Greek Cypriots voted overwhelming¬ 
ly against the unification of the is¬ 
land The peace initiative undertaken 
by the AKP gpveminent and its c oun- 
terpart in Northern Cyprus fell on 
stony ground - they were unable to 
find any partners in the intended dip¬ 
lomatic pirouette. 

The hawks in the military and state 
bureaucracy of both Greece and Tur¬ 
key are still able to hold their respec¬ 
tive governments to ransom. A recent 
mid-air collision of two fighter jets over 
the Aegean Sea shows what a danger¬ 
ous game is being played 

In addition, the US-led focus on 
Iran, the struggle in Iraq and the par¬ 
amilitary actions of a recently rekin¬ 
dled Kurdish nationalist movement 
were used to place one-third of the 
Turkish army on mobilisation footing 
along the borders. During this mobili¬ 
sation, a turncoat Kurd attempted to 
bomb a bookstore run by a Kurdish 
nationalist in the bordertown of Shem- 
dinli. The bombing attempt was foiled 
by local people and he was captured, 
together with two of his controlling 
agents from the gendarmerie intelli¬ 
gence with their arms, bombs, intelli¬ 
gence notes and attack plans. 

The people turned them over to 
the police, who promptly released 
the intelligence agents to their gen- 
dannerie units. The army chief of 
staff told the press that he knew one 
the suspects was a “good man”. 
The other ‘good men’ telephoned 
the leader of the Democrat Party, a 
former director general of the police 
and ex-governor of an ‘extraordi¬ 
nary situation area’ encompassing 
several provinces. He had been 
closely involved with the 1996 ‘Susur- 
luk scandal’ (which linked the state 
bureaucracy with organised crime), 
but was never charged. The ‘good 
men’ complained to him about the 
unjust treatment of being detained 
and asked for his assistance. 

When a prosecutor appointed dur¬ 
ing the AKP government brought an 
indictment that included charges 
against the anny chief of staff, the 
president of the republic and high 
court judges received a series of vis¬ 
its from army top brass. The govern¬ 
ment fell into line: the prosecutor was 
dismissed from office and he was ex¬ 
pelled from the legal professionby the 
bar association. 

So, comrades, such is the cosy rela¬ 
tionship between the army and state 
security apparatus (there is also a com¬ 
ponent of corruption that would need 
another article). This intertwined and 
illegal structure is termed the “deep 
state” in colloquial Turkish. When the 
conditions become ripe, they move into 
gear. On that basis, I am afraid, this 
summer will be quite hot and the com¬ 
ing year will be critical • 
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80 YEARS AGO_ 

What should have been done 

Jack Conrad concludes his series of articles on the general strike 


A utopsies on the 1926 general 
strike and the role of the C cm- 
munist Party of Great Britain 
fall into four main categories. 

First, the hard right This is a polit¬ 
ical position epitomised by Winston 
Churchill (1874-1965). 1 During this 
period he entertained visions of be¬ 
coming Britain’s Benito Mussolini: 
Churchill was of the opinion that the 
duce had “rendered a service to the 
whole world” by destroying “sub¬ 
versive forces” in Italy. Before the 
defeat of the 1926 general strike 
Churchill brooked no compromise 
with the trade unions and it is even 
said that he urged the use of machine 
guns against striking miners. 

For Churchill the threat of revolu¬ 
tion was real and palpable: “There is 
the greatest difference between an 
industrial dispute, however lamenta¬ 
ble, and a general strike ... a general 
strike is a challenge to the state, to the 
constitution and to the nation” 2 Be¬ 
cause of the government’s crushing 
victory proper social relations had 
been restored. The ruling class was 
finnly back in the saddle ... but was 
preparedto cooperate with and reward 
a defeated TUC and trade union offi¬ 
cialdom . If they were committed to the 
constitution, boosting productivity 
and accepted a subaltern position 
with good grace. A viewpoint nowa¬ 
days rather too honest for official 
bourgeois history. 

Second, the bourgeois mainstream. 
The underlying assumption of La¬ 
bour and Tory opinion alike is that in 
1925-26 events conspired to take an 
unenthusiastic TUC into dangerous¬ 
ly unconstitutional waters. Former 
Labour grandee Philip Snowden 
(1864-1937) wrote in his 1934 autobi¬ 
ography that the trade unions “need¬ 
ed a lesson of the futility and 
foolishness of such a trial of 
strength.” 3 Flowever, the whole thing 
was conducted in the reasonable 
manner that typifies the British. Eg, 
football matches between strikers and 
police in Plymouth and gilded Cam¬ 
bridge students driving buses and 
trams just for a lark. AnnPerkins’sre- 
cent book A very British strike (2006) 
is typical of this genre and fittingly is 
promoted by David Cameron’s Con¬ 
servative Party. 4 According to this 
version of history the constitution 
proved robust enough to see off mis¬ 
directed trade union power and could 
thereafter continue to evolve in a grad¬ 
ualist fashion. 

Third, the ‘official communists’. 
The Morning Star’s Croydon-based 
Communist Party of Britain blames 
the “right wing” of the TUC for the 
defeat of the general strike. Reflect¬ 
ing the CPB’s own reformist politics, 
it exonerates the left Labourites. The 
CPB is full of praise for the Commu- 
nistPartyof 1926. Butthere is no crit¬ 
icism because there is no thought. 
The slogan ‘All power to the TUC’ 
goes unnoted, as does the role of 
Comintern Nor is there any discus¬ 
sion of whether or not there was a 
revolutionary situation in Britain 5 
Fourth, the Trotskyites. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, they have eclipsed ‘official 
communism’ in the minds of advanced 
workers. Britain was grippedby a rev¬ 
olutionary or pre-revolutionary situ¬ 
ation in 1926 - they are clear on that. 
However, because of the baleful role 
of Comintern and Stalin the CPGB 
held back from criticising the Labour 
lefts before the general strike. Instead 
of banking on the National Minority 
Movement there should have been 
more efforts to build a mass CPGB .At 
least that is what Trotsky argued. 
Comintern’s wrong line, he forthright¬ 


ly stated, disarmed the working class 
in Britain, as did misplaced slogans 
such as ‘All power to the TUC’. Trot¬ 
sky and the United Opposition in par¬ 
ticular targeted the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Union Committee and after the 
defeat of the general strike insisted on 
breaking with the TUC lefts. A tactic 
premised on the false proposition that 
Britain was on the verge or threshold 
of a revolutionary upsurge. 

But who should have taken power 
in 1926? And in the name of what pro¬ 
gramme? Most Trotskyites are vague 
or even silent when it comes to such 
difficult questions. The implication is 
that there was a general strike road to 
a workers’ state. It should he added 
that despite parroting Trotsky, today’s 
Trotskyites dream of party unity with 
left reformism around a programme of 
left reformism. An illusory perspective 
and far to the right of the 1926 CPGB. 
In actual fact what our Trotskyite 
comrades produce at best are parties 
or proto-parties in which they, by far 
the majority, mimic, court or simply 
become left reformists. Eg, Scottish 
Socialist Party, Respect, Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party. These mon¬ 
strosities are constructed in the name 
of securing an influx of left reformists. 
In fact the left reformists do not enter 
... that is, except the disorientated or 
petty careerists - and then only in 
ones and twos. 

More original 

A more consistent and certainly more 
original approach on the 1926 general 
strike was developed in the mid-1970s 
by left academics James Hinton and 
Richard Hyman-then in the orbitofthe 
International Socialists (forerunner of 
the Socialist Workers Party). Their the¬ 
sis - presented in a jointly authored 
Trade unions and revolution - was that 
the “basic weakness” oftheCPGB in 
the 1920s lay in its failure to under¬ 
stand that “objective conditions” in 
Britain made it “impossible” to build a 
mass Communist Party. 6 A thesis 
which, of course, is unconsciously 
(one presumes) repeated nowadays by 
all manner of so-called ‘Marxists’. 
Which is why Hinton and Hyman are 
still worth discussing 

Citing Lenin’s What is to be done?, 
the two authors claim that Britain in 
the 1920s was more like Russia 1902 
than Russia 1905 or 1917: “This was 
not the time to build a mass revolu¬ 
tionary party,” they magisterially con¬ 
clude. 7 Instead what should have 
been fought for in the 1920s was a 
“cadre party placing primary empha¬ 
sis on the quality rather than the quan¬ 
tity ofits membership”. 8 Bluntty, a sect 
or propaganda group that keeps its 
‘Marxism’ for private occasions but 
meanwhile operates in a day-to-day 
manner hardly distinguishable from 
left Labourites or petty bourgeois rad¬ 
icals. Given the defeat of the 1926gen- 
eral strike, this “less ambitious” 
strategy, Hinton and Hyman main¬ 
tained, would have sustained “the 
British revolutionary tradition”. 9 Pre¬ 
sumably, the CPGB would not have 
succumbed to the empty leftism of the 
late 1920s, let alone the popular fron- 
tismof the 1930s. 

Let usrevisitLenin’s answers to the 
question he poses in the title of What 
is to be done? They are certainly not 
the ones put forward by Hinton and 
Hyman. The salient points of Lenin’s 
1902 pamphlet are as follows. 10 

First, the cardinal importance ofthe- 
ory and a theoretical struggle against 
economism, specifically in Russia 
grouped around journals such as 
Rabochoye Dyelo, Credo and Rabo- 
chaya Mysl. Those mesmerised by the 


common sense of the day - the prima¬ 
cy of trade unionism, localism, slow 
social reform - should not be allowed 
to hide their opportunism, legalism 
and revisionism under the guise of 
“freedom of criticism”. Marxism was 
not outdated, as they claimed: it is the 
verified, scientific theory of working 
class self-liberation. 

Second, Lenin was insistent that 
the scientific theory of the working 
class comes from outside the sphere 
of the spontaneous movement of the 
workers, such as economic or trade 
union struggles. The task of commu¬ 
nists was not to rely on trade union¬ 
ism step by step taking the working 
class to political maturity. No, com¬ 
munists have to develop the most 
advanced theory and equip the work¬ 
ing class with a fully rounded pro¬ 
gramme that alone enables it to 
become the champion of all op¬ 
pressed sections, the revolutionary 
vanguard against tsarism and a future 
ruling class. There can be no bowing 
to spontaneity or worship of the trade 
union activist. 

Third, Lenin repeated his plan, out¬ 
lined in 1901 in Where to begin?, for 
the organisation of communists. 
There had be to an end to “amateur¬ 
ism” and “primitiveness”, by which 
he meant loose propaganda and dis¬ 
cussion circles, and ineffective polit¬ 
ical campaigning. Against the tsarist 
secret police, the okhrana, they 
stood no chance. Their average life- 
expectancy before discovery was 
measured in months, sometimes just 
weeks. Fonnal democracy in the par¬ 
ty would have to take second place 
to the needs of survival. Too many 
communists were in prison, in Sibe¬ 
rian exile or quarantined abroad. In¬ 
stead of local committees electing 
their secretaries from below, there 
would be the assignment of trusted 
comrades from above. 

Fourth, to carry out these tasks 
there had to be an illegal paper pub¬ 
lished and directed from abroad. This 
paper would carry out polemical strug¬ 
gle, provide workers with the most 
advanced theory and organise revo¬ 
lutionary activity. From distribution 
and discussion of the paper, fundrais¬ 
ing and reporting would arise the par¬ 
ty. Inevitably, given the specific 
conditions of tsarist Russia, that ini¬ 
tially posed not a western European 
mass party, but one made up of pro¬ 
fessional revolutionaries. 

Yet we know that when condi¬ 
tions changed in 1 905 Lenin was 
quick to urge - indeed demand - the 
opening up of the party to the worker 
masses. This, as we have argued 
elsewhere, in no way entailed an 
abandonment of What is to be done? 
Ruthless polemical struggle contin¬ 
ued. Nor was there a bowing before 
trade union politics. Changed con¬ 
ditions allowed and required the 
combination of illegal activity with 
open activity, a legal press and mass 
recruitment. By 1907, membership of 
the Bolshevik wing of the party 
stood at around 45,000. For Lenin 
there was no principle involved. 
After all, the only ‘principle’ con¬ 
cerning party organisation is that 
there are no principles, no fixed set 
of commandments, no doctrine. The 
party is a tool to make revolution and 
guide the workers towards the goal 
of communism. Everything about the 
party’s organisation must be flexible, 
ready to deal with new circumstanc¬ 
es and new problems. 

If we view Hinton and Hyman and 
their ‘cadre’ party in this light, we can 
see it is a recipe for marginalisation, 
posturing and failure. The reason for 


Lenin’s ‘cadre’ party was dictated not 
by a wish for revolutionary purity, but 
“objective conditions” of Asiatic des¬ 
potism and the absence of possibili¬ 
ties for open work. 

How do conditions stand on that 
score in 1920s Britain, or Britain in 
2006 for that matter? Apart from the 
most exceptional circumstances, we 
have been able to operate in condi¬ 
tions of relative democracy - let me 
emphasise, won by the working class 
and popular forces, not handed down 
by capitalism as a by-product of the 
development of the means of produc¬ 
tion. Communists could and do pub¬ 
lish and sell books, pamphlets and 
papers with only the occasional hin¬ 
drance or attempt to silence us. Indeed 
the biggest problem we experience on 
that score is from the SWP and its 
control-freakery. Communists also 
stand for parliament, assemblies and 
local councils - albeit, thanks to the 
registrar of political parties, nowadays 
not under our own party name. Pub¬ 
lic meetings, seminars and schools are 
freely organised and we operate in 
trade unions and campaigning organ¬ 
isations. That is not to forget the nu¬ 
merous prison sentences meted out 
to our comrades, the banning of the 
Daily Worker at the beginning of 
World War II or the stream of anti¬ 
communist propaganda that pours 
out from the hourgpois media. Never¬ 
theless, it is clear - Britain was and is 
unlike Russia in 1902. 

The precondition for communist 
organisation in Britain is not an ille¬ 
gal paper smuggled in from abroad, 
closed meetings and secret ciphers. 
Paradoxically the idea that we should 
self-limit ourselves to a small, high- 
quality party is in fact a way to repeat 
the amateur circles Lenin railed 
against in What is to be done? The 
high quality of communists comes not 
from standing aside from political in¬ 
volvement in order to keep the ranks 
‘pure’, but from putting Marxism into 
practice in the form of mass leadership 
of workers in economic, political and 
revolutionary struggle. Those who 
suggest that a “cadre party” was all 
that was possible condemn the work¬ 
ing class vanguard to a prison of the 
imagination. The problem for commu¬ 
nists in the 1926 general strike was not 
that the CPGB aimed too high or was 
too big, but that it aimed too low and 
was too small. 

Hinton and Hyman give doctorly 
advice to the 1926 CPGB on the basis 
that they know the general strike was 
defeated and there was no subse¬ 
quent revolutionary upheaval. All 
they want to do is administer retro¬ 
spective sedatives. Tony Cliff and 
Donny Gluckstein are from the same 
stable, but prescribe mild stimulants, 
not morphine. Had Trotsky rather than 
Stalin been in charge in the Kremlin, 
there would have been a force push¬ 
ing for more criticism of the left re¬ 
formists. But no more. Defeat is 
accepted by Cliff and Gluckstein, as 
one accepts the certainty of one’s 
own death. Perry Anderson also 
knows “victory” in the general strike 
was never “conceivable” ... because 
it was defeated. 11 

Too much of the left concentrate on 
what did happen in 1926. Indeed there 
is a whole cottage industry dealing 
with local studies of the events in 
Stoke, Bradford, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, etc. But history should be rig¬ 
orously cross-examined so that 
revolutionary lessons can be drawn. 
Marx’s famous 11th thesis on Feuer¬ 
bach says: “The philosophers have 
only interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point, however, is to 


change it.” 12 Nevertheless, before 
action there must be thought. 

History wouldbe very easy to make 
if struggle was undertaken only on 
condition of infallible certainties. But 
it is not. It is driven by hope or held 
back by fear, just as much as the un¬ 
derlying objective course of develop¬ 
ment When, forexample, we study the 
October revolution, we do so not in 
order to make the banal statement that 
victory was inevitable because the 
revolution was victorious. That tells 
us little or nothing. Study is for the 
purposes of bringing out lessons. The 
same goes for analysis of the much 
more numerous examples of defeat 
suffered by our class, including the 
1926 general strike. 

Hence ‘what’ and ‘why’ must be 
combined with ‘ should’. Not in order 
to build some magnificent counter- 
factual world, but in the spirit of ruth¬ 
less self-criticism. So, we must ask 
ourselves what the Communist Par¬ 
ty should have done to change what 
was a demoralising defeat into some¬ 
thing else. After all, the general strike 
did not occur in an historic epoch 
when socialism was materially impos¬ 
sible. Socialism in our era is an ob¬ 
jective, as well as a subjective, 
phenomenon. 

Given the dead hand ofbureaucra- 
cy and government determination to 
inflict a strategic defeat on the work¬ 
ing class, 1926 was farmore like a still¬ 
born 1905 than our October 1917. But 
need it have been stillborn? I think not 

As the reader will already have 
gathered, I fully accept Trotsky’s 
stress on the necessity of building 
the Communist Partyand a clear stra¬ 
tegic understanding of left reform¬ 
ism. The latter can never be a force 
for socialist revolution because it is 
organically tied to the pro-state right 
and therefore the existing state-con¬ 
stitutional formation Indeed left re¬ 
formism often boasts of its patriotic, 
nationalistic and anti-cosmopolitan 
prejudices. Its ‘national socialism’ 
comes via the existing state and is 
therefore anti-socialism. 

The CPGB was quite correct to fight 
for a united front with left reformists 
in the National Minority Movement 
and the National Leftwing Move¬ 
ment But that should have been done 
in order to reach the masses who were 
under the spell of Purcell, Hicks and 
Cook, not to butter up such leaders 
and give them an unearned Bolshevik 
reputation. The CPGB should there¬ 
fore have combined unity with criti¬ 
cism. If that criticism meant Purcell, 
Hicks and Cook breaking from the 
NMM and the NLM, then that would 
have been a price worth paying. 

The CPGB should have been aware 
that such leaders would buckle when 
put to the test. More than that. The 
CPGB should have openly and fear¬ 
lessly said so in front of the working 
class. That would take the form of 
propaganda, agitation and exposure. 
Every weapon ought to have been 
used. Doubtless criticism would have 
been met with indignant and defen¬ 
sive complaints from the Purcells, 
Hicks and Cooks that the main thing 
was practically building the move¬ 
ment; or that the CPGB was playing 
into the hands of the Labour right and 
thereby performing a service for the 
capitalist class. 

But with such leaders the working 
class is always vulnerable to treach¬ 
ery. Not because of their individual 
qualities or foibles. Rather their social 
position. The trade union bureaucra¬ 
cy is a privileged social caste that 
specialises in selling the commodity, 
labour-power, and which thereby acts 
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as an intermediary between labour and 
capital. In the last analysis that means 
that even the most leftist trade union 
general secretary has more in common 
with the class collaborationist right 
than the working class taken as a 
whole. Only by subordinating the 
general secretaries to the collective 
discipline of a Communist Party can 
that be overcome, ie, left trade union 
bureaucrats had to be replaced by 
communist fighters. 

Needless to say, being clear about 
left reformist leaders does not mean 
denouncing the workers who follow 
them - that would be crass leftism. On 
the contrary, the CPGB should have 
done everything to link itself with the 
masses and win their confidence. 

Concretely in 1925 that meant pre¬ 
paring the class for the general strike. 
With the general strike an odds-on 
certainty from Red Friday, the CPGB 
should have done more than issue 
warnings to the working class about 
the number of weeks that remained 
before the great moment and calls for 
councils of action. Crucially the CPGB 
needed a clear-sighted political strat¬ 
egy. That had to rest on winning the 
battle for democracy. The CPGB re¬ 
quired a programme that targeted Brit¬ 
ain’s lack of democracy- eg, the 1924 
rigged election that brought the To¬ 
ries to power; the monarchy, the es¬ 
tablished Church of England, the 
unelected House of Lords; the MI5 
andMI6 peddlers of the forged ‘Zi¬ 
noviev letter’; the dictatorship in the 
armed forces; the inferior legsl status 
of women; the division and continued 
oppression of Ireland and Britain’s 
rule over a vast colonial empire, 
whose population numbered many 
hundreds of millions, etc, etc. The 
banner of democracy had to be 
snatched away from the hypocritical 
hands of Baldwin, Churchill, Lloyd 
George, MacDonald and Snowden. 

What alternative should the CPGB 
have advocated to the quasi-demo- 
cratic monarchical system? A fully 
democratic republic, which to be real 
has to be defended by the armed 
people, and that opens the way for 
popular control to be extended to the 
point where it replaces the principle 
of profit with the principle of need. 
Not for nothing did the Marx-Engels 
team call the democratic republic the 
form of the working class state. 

Towards that end in 1926 the CPGB 
ought to have had its sights on a rev¬ 
olutionary provisional government, 
based not on ‘All power to the TUC’ 
- the TUC was too fearful, too bureau¬ 
cratic and too lethargic - but tempo¬ 
rary power to the councils of action 
or anything else that carried sufficient 
popular legitimacy. Such a revolution¬ 
ary government would be formed to 
replace the old regime and pledged to 
oversee elections to a constituent 
assembly in which communists would 
fight for extreme democracy. In other 
words, the coming general strike had 
to he politicised from the side of the 
workers, notjust from the side ofBald- 
win-Churchill. 

The CPGB itself needed radical 
change. It had to make the transition 
from a party of revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda to a party of revolutionary ac¬ 
tion, a fighting organisation that has 
its sights firmly set on winning work¬ 
ing class state power through the 
battle for democracy. A drawn-out 
process of preparation which relied on 
international developments, crucially 
developments in continental Europe, 
but a process that would have in¬ 
stilled confidence among militant 
workers and begun to persuade them 
that it was in the CPGB, not in the trade 
unions, that their ultimate hopes and 
loyalties ought to lie. Of course, if the 
masses had begun to flood into the 
CPGB, to maintain them as members, 
to keep them in, the ban on factions 
would have had to be abandoned. 
That or there would inevitably follow 
a whole series of damaging and debil¬ 
itating splits. 


The general strike posed the ques¬ 
tion of power. It was at the very least 
a pre-revolutionary situation. All the 
classic tell-tale signs were there. 
Baldwin’s government was willing 
to risk the collapse of social peace 
in a determination to inflict a strate¬ 
gic defeat on the working class. That 
caused widespread concern within 
the establishment. Eg, Randall Dav¬ 
idson (1848-1930), archbishop of 
Canterbury, “leaned towards social¬ 
ist sympathies” and urged compro¬ 
mise. 13 As a result, John Reith 
(1889-1971), BBC general manager, 
banned him from the airwaves - cen- 
sorship taken into the heart of the 
establishment. Indeed it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that there were deep 
fault lines above. While Baldwin 
talked moderately, Churchill han¬ 
kered after an elected dictatorship 
which would wield the big stick not 
only against the working class but 
against the splits and divisions in 
the ruling class. Meanwhile, Lloyd 
George and MacDonald readied 
themselves to form a conciliating 
provisional government appointed 
by George V. The middle classes 
were polarised between the Organi¬ 
sation for the Maintenance of Sup¬ 
plies and the side of the workers. As 
for the workers themselves, they 
were quite prepared to bring the 
country to a shuddering halt in an 
attempt to impose their ‘proletarian 
economics’ on the capitalist class, 
first and foremost the coalowners. 

Old way 

That meant the ruling class could no 
longer rule in the old way and the or¬ 
ganised working class was ready to 
fight - albeit, to begin with, only with 
the strike weapon. Faced with such an 
opportunity, the CPGB should have 
done everything to ensure that the 
general strike became a real ‘festival 
of the oppressed and exploited’. Our 
party ought to have, at every turn of 
events, put forward slogans one step 
in advance of the masses so as to fa¬ 
cilitate the ‘direct and decisive path’ 
of struggle. That, in the first instance, 
meant the immediate and ruthless 
upping of the tempo of its work, and 
boldly and imaginatively using the 
nine-month stand-off to make logisti¬ 
cal and tactical preparations. Not for 
an immediate frontal assault - that 
would have been premature. Rather for 
undermining, breaking apart and then 
sweeping away the post-1688 consti¬ 
tution and the monarchical-prime min¬ 
isterial state and gaining a “wider, 
more generous” democracy that 
would allow the working class in the 
organised form ofthe Communist Par¬ 
ty to become the majority. That should 
have been the plan. 

One of the CPGB’s leaders, TA Jack- 
son, was convinced that May 1 1926 
would have been the beginning of the 
British revolution. In the second vol¬ 
ume of his unpublished autobiogra¬ 
phy he says: “It is my considered 
opinion, in the light of after-happen¬ 
ings, that if the workers of Britain had 
been equipped with a leadership at all 
equivalent to their splendid courage, 
resolution and sense of solidarity, 
May Day 1926 would have been the 
opening day of proletarian revolution. 
Unhappily, history shows us by many 
examples that, if such a chance is 
missed, it takes long and many years 
before it can be induced to return.” 14 

No doubt he was referring to the 
inadequacies of the Labour Party and 
the TUC. Not me. The CPGB lacked 
programmatic clarity, it also suffered 
from what can only be called organi¬ 
sational amateurism. 

The fact that the CPGB’s Workers ’ 
Daily came out once, only to be halt¬ 
ed by the blinkered printers’ unions, 
says more about the communists than 
it does about the printers. There 
should have been a network of secret 
party presses ready in case of govern¬ 
ment banning, to say nothing of sec¬ 
tional stupidity. Less than 15 years 


later this was done. 

Douglas Hyde - an unstable CPGB 
middle cadre who bizarrely turned 
catholic in the late 1940s - describes 
in his apostatical, but nevertheless 
worthwhile book/ believed, the prep¬ 
arations made for the underground 
printing and distribution of the Dai¬ 
ly Worker in 1939-40 in case “legal fa¬ 
cility should be denied us”. 16 He 
says a “duplicate CPGB organisation 
was created from top to bottom, with 
a shadow leadership at every lev¬ 
el”. 17 Hyde goe s on to tell how he was 
instructed to go semi-underground 
in order to get “printing presses and 
printworkers ready in all parts of the 
country”; in that way, although the 
CPGB might be banned, we could 
“say illegally what could not be said 
legally”. 18 

It is more than worthwhile giving a 
few salient details from Hyde. Having 
rented a “big warehouse” in Acton, he 
had installed “two or three linotype 
machines, a large flat-bed press, one 
or two smaller ones, a considerable 
variety of types and a mass of print¬ 
ing paraphernalia”. 19 Besides that 
Hyde established other underground 
printing shops in and around London: 
one in the East End, one inNorth Lon- 
donand two inSurrey. Newsprintwas 
stared in a dozen counties. Given the 
technology of the day, typesetting 
was a big difficulty. Papers were made 
up using hot lead, not our neat PCs 
and laptops. Six typesetting centres 
were organised, including one in the 
basement of a large house in “select 
Kensington” owned by a titled fami¬ 
ly. Both footman and housekeeper 
were CPGB members and they made 
sure that every Sunday “two print- 
workers, employed in a government 
print works”, could prepare things “in 
readiness for publishing an illegal rev¬ 
olutionary paper”. 20 Similar work was 
done by Hyde in several provincial 
towns, including Manchester and 
Glasgow. 

If the CPGB could carry out such 
impressive measures in 1939-40, when 
most of its top figures were already 
entertaining notions of a reformist 
road to socialism, then it should have 
done better in 1926. Of course it did 
not do better. Nor did it do worse. To 
all intents and purposes it did noth¬ 
ing It was ridiculous that in 1926 the 
CPGB had to rely on a little duplicat¬ 
ed news sheet during the course of 
what was a historic general strike. It 
shows that our party leadership did 
not regard its paper as its most pre¬ 
cious possession. The CPGB’s main 
weapon. If our leaders - primarily the 
skeleton central executive committee 
under acting general secretary Bob 
Stewart - had been not just commit¬ 
ted, but serious revolutionaries, they 
would have done everything to estab¬ 
lish a catacomb of illegal presses. 

A high-quality Woi-keis 'Daily that 
was illegal but free would of itself 
have had an enormous effect. An ille¬ 
gal communist daily that damned not 
only the Baldwin government, but 
every denial of democracy within Brit¬ 
ain and the British empire, and there¬ 
fore called for a constituent assembly 
and temporary (ie, provisional) pow¬ 
er to the councils of action, would, in 
spite of narrow sectionalism and gov¬ 
ernment bans, have set alight the im¬ 
agination of the masses. An illegal 
communist daily that was fearlessly 
exposing the passivity of the left re¬ 
formists and fighting for a mass Com¬ 
munist Party would have sent the 
TUC right wing into an apoplexy and 
would have produced many, many 
thousands of recruits. 

An illegal communist paper armed 
with a democratic programme that was 
also calling for the preparation of a 
generalised uprising to overthrow the 
anti-democratic regime and immediate 
physical attacks on OMS scabs, the 
police and special constables would 
have produced entirely different re¬ 
sults to the TUC-led damp squib. 

Charles Duke of the Municipal 


Workers testifies: “Every day that the 
strike proceeded, the control and the 
authority of that dispute was passing 
out of the hands of responsible exec¬ 
utives into the hands of men who had 
no authority, no control, no responsi¬ 
bility, and was wrecking the move¬ 
ment from oneend to theother”. 21 That 
is why he and his ilk sabotaged, col¬ 
lapsed the whole thing. 

The immediate problem was that 
the CPGB was not actively building 
an alternative leadership before and 
during the general strike. CPGB 
members, especially those on trades 
councils, councils of action and 
strike committees, should not have 
waited for revolution to somehow 
happen by itself, as if TUC intransi¬ 
gence could lead to ‘all power’ fall¬ 
ing from the sky. The grooves of 
history have to be greased and new 
constitutional rails have to be laid, 
albeit at first in the mind. Revolu¬ 
tions are made. As conscious revo¬ 
lutionaries, the task of communists 
is to make the revolution. In 1926 
they should have done just that. 
Not by naming a date and attempt¬ 
ing some sort of a putsch. But by 
releasing the creative energy of the 
masses in the fight for extreme de¬ 
mocracy. 

The CPGB could have done well by 
drawing inspiration from James Connol¬ 
ly (1868-1916) and his Citizens’Amy. 
Ireland being close culturally, geo¬ 
graphically and politically to Britain. 

Staging a limited uprising in the 
midst of general apathy is of course 
revolutionary suicide. But to have 
sent contingents of 50 even lightly 
anned CPGB comrades and support¬ 
ers to occupy OMS headquarters, the 
stock exchange or even strategically 
located police stations in the midst of 
the 1926 general strike would surely 
have instantly set the situation aflame. 
Lessons should have also been tak¬ 
en on board from 1905 Moscow. The 
government was freely and arrogant¬ 
ly moving goods. What about barri¬ 
cades surrounding the London, 
Clydeside, Liverpool and Hull docks 
to stop them? The CPGB had a major¬ 
ity, or enough influence, on sufficient 
local councils of action to make that 
‘official’. Mass defiance involving the 
whole community, notjust striking 
trade unionists, should have been 
organised: a rent and rates strike 
should have been proclaimed; self- 
administrating red zones created - not 
least in mining areas - with taxation of 
local shops and businesses, expropri¬ 
ation of exploiters, working class jus¬ 
tice, social services and order, etc. 

Insurrection is a “calculus”, said 
Engels, with “very indefinite magni¬ 
tudes, the value of which may change 
every day”. 22 “You must,” he went on, 
“surprise your antagonists”; you 
must with every day prepare new suc¬ 
cesses: “rally those vacillating ele¬ 
ments to your side which always 
follow the strongest impulse, and 
which always look out for the safer 
side; force your enemies to retreat”. 23 

If - when - the police tried to break 
through the barricades, they should 
have been met with a “surprise”, per¬ 
haps a combination of the tactics of 
the 1789 French Revolution and Ca¬ 
ble Street 1936. Crowds of men and 
women behind the barricades, flower 
pots, bottles, Molotov cocktails and 
catapults aimed from the houses 
above, and well-trained fighting 
squads ducking and diving through 
every side street, alley and back yard. 
If the army was then used in combi¬ 
nation with the police, all the better. 
Despite being reactionary ‘diehards’, 
the army top brass were unenthusias- 
tic. Rightly they feared disaffection in 
the lower ranks. 

To make sure social peace was well 
and truly shattered and the masses 
kept their sense of defiant courage and 
class power, workers’ defence squads 
should have pursued the class strug¬ 
gle using guerrilla tactics. Hitting and 
running, equipped with easily hidden 


weapons - sawn-off shotguns, pistols 
and bombs - they should have been 
used, even in ‘units’ of one, topickoff 
selected officers, sergeants, special 
constables and government officials, 
and carry out well-chosen acts of sab¬ 
otage. 24 Terrorism, the bourgeoisie 
calls it In fact is it is merely a particu- 
larmilitaiy technique that finds its jus¬ 
tification in the politics and political 
programme being persuaded. Certain¬ 
ly, as the Provisional IRA proved 
beyond doubt in Northern Ireland, 
the idea that guerrilla warfare has to 
be a rural affair is entirely unfound¬ 
ed. So, yes, red fighting detachments 
should have been used in 1 926 to 
facilitate and then sustain the condi¬ 
tions for making revolution. 

Sections of the TUC would have 
furiously denounced the CPGB - guar¬ 
anteed. No doubt various left reform¬ 
ist leaders would have vacillated and 
unconsciously repeated the post- 
1905 words of Georgi Plekhanov: 
“They should not have taken up 
arms”. Good. If we were in tune with 
the fast-developing needs and aspi¬ 
rations of advanced workers, the flow 
of events would cascade in our direc- 
tioa The left reformists would face 
the choice of either breaking from their 
compromising programme and fight¬ 
ing with us, trailing behind with tut- 
tutting criticism or coming out against 
us and openly joining the right and the 
forces of the government. What 
choice they would have finally made 
is actually not difficult to predict. But 
at e\’ery stage the left reformists would 
have tried to divert and drag the move¬ 
ment backwards. 

India, Jamaica, Egypt and other 
unwilling members of the British em¬ 
pire might have added to the domes¬ 
tic crisis withbids for freedom. Ireland 
might have decided not to settle for 
neo-colonial partition. They should 
certainly have been encouraged to 
actively renew the struggle by the 
CPGB and Comintern. Our slogan 
would have been self-determination. 

What would be the results if the 
CPGB had fought the 1926 general 
strike more like Bolsheviks? 

First, communists in Britain would 
have been able to look back and say: 
we are proud of our tradition; we did 
our utmost; we fought to liberate the 
working class using every weapon, 
using all our resources and all our 
strength, and did not simply wait on 
events. 

Second, the communist tradition 
would have become richer, deeper and 
more enduring. 

Third, subsequent British and 
world history would have been differ¬ 
ent - perhaps very different • 
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STRATEGY_ 

Republican democracy and 

Mike Macnair concludes his series on communist strategy by throwing down the challenge to the existing left 


T his series has been long. I start¬ 
ed with the partial debate on 
‘revolutionary strategy’ in the 
French Ligue Communiste Revolu- 
tionnaire’s theoretical journal and the 
response of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s Alex Callinicos. I argued that 
it was necessary to go back over the 
strategic debates of the past in order 
to go forward and e ffectively address 
strategy now. 

The primary focus of the series has 
been to attempt to understand criti¬ 
cally the various strategic choices 
made by socialists between 150 and 
80 years ago, rather than echoing 
uncritically one or another side of the 
old debates, as often occurs with the 
left today. It is necessary to follow the 
former course because those choices 
have led up to the defeats, demorali¬ 
sation and disorientation that current¬ 
ly affects the socialist movement 
internationally. 

They are also, in reality, live politi¬ 
cal choices today. This has been re¬ 
flected throughout the series. The 
fundamental choice between the per¬ 
spective of the self-emancipation of 
the working class and forms of utopi¬ 
an or ethical socialism is posed to the 
LCR by the arguments of Artous and 
Durand, and in British politics - and 
elsewhere - by both Eurocommunism 
and ‘green socialism’. 

The coalitionist policy of the right 
wing of the Second International has 
been since 1945 the policy of Second 
International socialists and ‘official 
communists’ alike. The substantive 
difference between these policies, 
before first Eurocommunism and then 
the fall of the USSR, was that commu¬ 
nists proposed for each country a 
socialist-liberal coalition that would 
commit to geopolitical alignment 
with the Soviet bloc. With this sheet 
anchor gone, the majority of the 
former ‘official communists’ are at 
best disoriented, and at worst form the 
right of governing coalitions (as is the 
case with the ex-communists and ex- 
fellow-travellers within the Labour 
Party in Britain). 

Mass-stri ke strategy 

The Bakuninist general-strike strate¬ 
gy descended into the ‘mass-strike’ 
strategy of the left wing of the Second 
International. The direct inheritors of 
this policy are today’s collectivist 
anarchists and advocates of ‘direct 
action’ and ‘movementism’. But its 
indirect inheritors are the Trotskyists. 
The Trotskyist idea of a ‘transitional 
method’ is that consciousness must 
change “in struggle” on the basis of 
“present consciousness”. 

Trotskyists imagine that partial, 
trade union, etc struggles can be led 
into a generalised challenge to the 
capitalist state, and in the course of 
that challenge the Trotskyists could 
guide the movement to the seizure of 
power in the form of ‘All power to the 
soviets’ - in spite of their marginal 
numbers before the crisis breaks out. 
Taken together with the Trotskyists’ 
extreme bureaucratic centralism and 
various secretive and frontist tactics, 
this policy amounts almost exactly to 
the policy of Bakunin and the Bakun- 
inistsin 1870-73. 

It has had almost as little success 
as the Bakuninists’ projects. Before 
1991, Hie Trotskyists could more or 
less plausibly account for this fail¬ 
ure by the dominance in the global 
workers ’ movement of the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy and hence of ‘official 
communism’. Since 1991, the global 
political collapse of the latter has 
left the Trotskyists without this ex¬ 


cuse. Without the Soviet Union and 
‘official communism’ to their right, 
the Trotskyists have proved to be 
politically rudderless. 

To say this is not to reject in princi¬ 
ple mass strikes - or one-day general 
strikes or even insurrectionary general 
strikes. The point is that these tactics, 
which may be appropriate under var¬ 
ious conditions, do not amount to a 
strategy for workers’ power and so¬ 
cialism. Socialists should certainly not 
oppose spontaneous movements of 
this sort that may arise in the course 
of the class struggle, but rather fight 
within them - as Jack Conrad’s series 
on the 1926 general strike explains - for 
a political alternative to the current 
capitalist regime. 

Kautskyism 

The fourth article in this series, on the 
strategy of the Kautskyan centre, 
may appear at first to be merely his¬ 
torical {Weekly Worker April 13). Af¬ 
ter all, the Kautskyan centre after its 
reunification with the right in 1923 
collapsed into the coalitionist right, 
and after fascism in Italy, Nazism in 
Germany and 19 3 9-45, it left behind 
virtually no trace in the parties of the 
Socialist International. 

However, this was not the end of 
the story. In the first place, much of 
‘Kautskyism’ was reflected in the 
more constructive part of the politics 
of the Comintern - and from there, ina 
mo re limited way, in the more construc¬ 
tive part of the politics of Trotskyism. 

Second, although the post-war 
‘official communist’ parties were co¬ 
alitionist in their political aspirations, 
their attachment to the USSR meant 
that the socialist parties and the left 
bourgeois parties generally refused 
to enter ‘left coalitions’ with them. 
The result was that the communist 
parties were forced in practice to act 
as (rather less democratic) Kautsky¬ 
an parties. In doing so, they could 
promote a sort of class-political con¬ 
sciousness and a sort of internation¬ 
alism, and this could provide a 
considerable strengthening of the 
workers’ movement. 

In this sense ‘Kautskyism’ means 
the struggle for an independent 
workers’party, intimately linked to in¬ 
dependent workers’ media, trade un¬ 
ions, cooperatives and so on, and for 
- at least symbolic - internationalism. 
On the other hand, it means the strug¬ 
gle against the ideas of short cuts to 
power that evade the problem of win¬ 
ning a majority, through coalitionism 
or ‘conning the working class into 
taking power’ via the mass strike. 
These are positive lessons for to¬ 
day’s left. 

But there are negative lessons too. 
The Kautskyans fostered the illusion 
of taking hold of and using the exist¬ 
ing bureaucratic-coercive state. They 
allowed the idea of the democratic re¬ 
public - in the hands of Marx and En¬ 
gels the immediate alternative to this 
state - to be turned into a synonym 
for‘rule of law’ constitutionalism. The 
national horizons of their strategy 
helped support the feeding the work¬ 
ing class into the mincing machine of 
war; and so did their belief that unity 
in a single party was indispensable, 
even if it came at the price of giving 
the coalitionist right wing a veto. 

The statist, ‘rule of law’ and nation¬ 
alist commitments sharedby the Kaut¬ 
skyan centre and the coalitionist right 
meant that they collapsed ignomini- 
ousty in the face of Italian fascism and 
German Nazism. This lesson has been 
repeated over and over again in the 
colonial ‘thirdworld’. Inthe imperial¬ 


ist countries, since the first impulse of 
the post-war settlement began to 
fade, the electoral cycle has repeated¬ 
ly produced weaker reformist govern¬ 
ments that end in disillusionment, the 
temporary rise of the far right and the 
victory of further right centre-right 
governments. 

These, too, are live political issues 
at the present date. The large major¬ 
ity of the existing left uses national¬ 
ist arguments and seeks to take hold 
of and use the existing bureaucratic- 
coercive state machinery. 

The idea that unity of the ‘broad 
movement’ is essential, even if this 
means that the pro-capitalist right 
wing is given a veto, is the essence 
of the F rench Socialist left’s decision 
to stick with the right rather than uni¬ 
fy the opponents of the EU consti¬ 
tutional treaty, and of Rifondazione’s 
decision to go into the Olive Tree 
government in Italy. 

Com inter nism 

The primary inheritors in today’s 
politics of the ideas of the early 
Comintern are the Trotskyist and ex- 
Trotskyist organisations. To a less¬ 
er extent the same is true of Maoist 
groups, although since the right turn 
of Beijing in the 1980s these have be¬ 
come smallerand less influential.Both 
sets of ideas have a wider influence 
in diluted fonnthrough ex-member‘in¬ 
dependents’ who have got fed up with 
the organised groups but not made a 
systematic critique of their politics. 

The main burden of the subsequent 
articles in this series has been to try 
and separate out those elements in 
the ideas of the Comintern that were 
rational responses to real strategic 
problems from those that were blind 
alleys that lend support to the refusal 
of organised groups and ‘independ¬ 
ents’ alike to unite effectively. This 
was particularly relevant to defeatism, 
the “party of a new type”, and the 
“general staff of world revolution”. 

The reverse of the coin, in the case 
of both Trotskyist groups and inde¬ 
pendents, is the use of ‘united front’ 
and ‘workers’ government’ slogans to 
justify diplomatic deals with elements 
of the ‘official’ (ie, coalitionist and 
nationalist) left. These almost invari¬ 
ably involve ‘non-sectarian’ sectari¬ 
anism: ie, sectarianism to their left and 
opportunism to their right The phe¬ 
nomenon can be seen in full flower in 
the SWR It also informs the LCR ma¬ 
jority’s use of ‘united front’ policy to 
evade the problem of the disunity 
between the Ligue andLutteOuvriere. 

The struggle for a united and ef¬ 
fective leftin the workers’ movement 
therefore unavoidably involves a 
struggle for a definite break with 
the errors of the early Comintern 
that have been inherited by the 
Trotskyists, and with the Trotsky¬ 
ists’ own errors in interpreting 
Comintern materials. 

In several countries partial gains 
have been made by left unity. Partial 
willingness to break with bureau¬ 
cratic centralism has been the key 
to both the unity and the gains. In 
England, the US, France and Argen¬ 
tina this has been absent and no 
progress has been made - in Argen¬ 
tina in spite of conditions of acute 
crisis in 2000-01. 

At present, however, it seems de- 
pressingly likely that the continued 
coalitionism of the fonner ‘official 
communists’ and Maoists, and the 
Trotskyist diplomatic version of the 
‘united front’, willresultinthese gains 
coming to nothing. The fate of the 
Brazilian Workers Party seems a clear 


example. If this depressing vista 
comes true, the Trotskyist sects will 
no doubt say, ‘There you are - told you 
so’. But - as the failure of the sects in 
England, the US, France and Argenti¬ 
na shows - the truth will be that there 
has been an insufficiently critical 
break with the inheritance of the early 
Comintern. 

Strategy 

The strategic coordinates that I have 
positively argued for in this series can 
be summarised as follows: 

1. There is no way forward from cap¬ 
italism other than the self-emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class. The ideas 
of a peasant-led revolution, of a long¬ 
term strategic alliance of the proletar¬ 
iat and peasantry as equals, of 
‘advanced social democracy’ or of a 
‘broad democratic alliance’ have all 
been proved false. They have been 
proved false by the fate of the so- 
called ‘socialist countries’ and by the 
fact that the fall of the USSR bmught 
down with it the concessions that 
capital made to social democratic and 
left nationalist governments else¬ 
where in order to ‘contain commu¬ 
nism’. The idea of the ‘movement of 
movements’ has proved with extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity to lead nowhere. 

2. The ‘working class’ here means 
the whole social class dependent on 
the wage fund, including employed 
and unemployed, unwaged women 
‘homemakers’, youth and pension¬ 
ers. It does not just mean the em¬ 
ployed workers, still less the 
‘productive’ workers or the workers 
in industry. This class has the poten¬ 
tial to lead society forward beyond 
capitalism because it is separated 
from the means of production and 
hence forced to cooperate and or¬ 
ganise to defend its interests. This 
cooperation foreshadows the free 
cooperative appropriation of the 
means of production that is commu¬ 
nism. 

3. The self-emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class requires the working class 
to lay its hands collectively on the 
means of production. This does not 
mean state ownership of the means of 
production, which is merely a legal 
form. Without democratic republican¬ 
ism, the legal form of state ownership 
means private ownership by state 
bureaucrats. It means that the work¬ 
ing class collectively decides how the 
means of pmduction are used. 

4. The self-emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class therefore means in the first 
place the struggle for the working 
class to take political power. The only 
form through which the working class 
can take political power and lay col¬ 
lective hands on the means of pro¬ 
duction is the democratic republic. 
This does not mean ‘rule of law’ par¬ 
liamentary constitutionalism, to which 
it is, in fact, opposed. It means a re¬ 
gime in which - in addition to the 
political liberties partially provided by 
‘rule of law’ constitutionalism (free¬ 
dom of speech, assembly, association, 
movement, etc) and an extension of 
these liberties - all public officials are 
elected and recallable; there is univer¬ 
sal military training and service and 
the right to bear arms and political 
rights in the armed forces; generalised 
trial by jury; freedom of information; 
and so on. 

5. In particular, democratic republi¬ 
canism impliesthatwhathas to be de¬ 
cided centrally for effective common 
action should be decided centrally, 
but that what does not have to be 
decided centrally should be decided 
locally (or sectorally: rail timetables, 


for example). Self-government of the 
localities, not Bonapartist centralism. 
But equally not federalism, which 
hands the ultimate power to the law¬ 
yers and turns the rights of the units 
of the federation into a form of pri¬ 
vate property. 

The reason for points (4) and (5) is, 
in the first place, that the working 
class can only organise its coopera¬ 
tion through unity in action on the 
basis of accepting diversity of opin¬ 
ions; and, second, that there cannot 
be a common, cooperative appropri¬ 
ation of the means of production 
where there is private ownership of 
information, of institutional powers or 
of ‘politicalcareers’. Withouttbe prin¬ 
ciples of democratic republicanism 
there is precisely private ownership 
by individuals or groups of informa¬ 
tion, of institutional powers and of 
‘political careers’. That is the meaning 
of the bureaucracies of the former ‘so¬ 
cialist countries’, of the trade unions, 
of the socialist and communist parties, 
and of the Trotskyist sects. 

6. Since the only form in which the 
working class can actually take power 
is the democratic republic, it is only 
when this idea wins a majority in the 
society that the democratic republic 
can be achieved. Without clear major¬ 
ity support a democratic republic is 
self-evidently impossible. All ideas of 
an enlightened minority conning the 
working class into taking the power, 
whether through coalitions, or through 
the mass strike, or more generally 
through one or another sort of frontist 
arrangement of the minority party cog 
driving the bigger wheel (front, soviet, 
etc) have to be rejected. 

7. To say this is not to reject either il¬ 
legal or forcible action in defence of 
the immediate interests of the work¬ 
ing class. The defensive action of mi¬ 
norities - particular sections of workers 
taking strike action, refusing to pay 
rents, organising self-defence against 
fascist attacks, etc - may appear to be 
anti-democratic because it is minority 
action against the wishes of an elect¬ 
ed government. 

This could be the case if the state 
was a democratic republic. But it is 
not. In spite of universal suffrage, the 
state regime is, in fact, oligarchic, cor¬ 
rupt and committed to the interests of 
the capitalist minority through the 
‘rule of law’, deficit financing in the 
financial markets and the national- 
state form in the world market. 

To take as good coin the capitalists’ 
and their states’ hypocritical protes¬ 
tations against illegal or forcible ac¬ 
tion is merely to disarm the working 
class, since the capitalists and the 
state routinely act illegally and make 
illegal use of force in defence of their 
interests. The point is to avoid mak¬ 
ing the use of force or minority action 
into a strategy - let alone one that at¬ 
tempts to evade the struggle for a 
majority. We cannot claim to impose 
our minimum programme on the so¬ 
ciety as a whole through minority 
action. But self-defence of workers’ 
immediate interests by sections of 
the class in defiance of a govern¬ 
mental ‘majority’ created by corrupt 
and fraudulent means is in no sense 
anti-democratic. 

Party 

8. The struggle for the working class 
to take political power involves in the 
here and now the organisation of a 
political party standing for the inde¬ 
pendent interests of the working class. 
This follows from the fact that the 
class as a class is not the same thing 
as the particular sections of the class, 
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who are in employment, etc. It also 
follows from the fact that to emanci¬ 
pate itself the working class must take 
political power and give the lead to 
society as a whole. 

9 . Such a political party needs to be 
democratic-republican in its organisa¬ 
tional character, just as much as the 
form of authority that the working 
class needs to create in the society as 
a whole needs to he the democratic 
republic. That is, it needs the liberties 
(freedom of speech, etc), freedom of 
information, elected and recallable 
officials, and both central decision¬ 
making mechanisms and self-govern¬ 
ment of the localities and sectors. 

The last point follows in the first 
place from the point made to explain 
points (4) and (5): the working class 
needs the principles of democratic re¬ 
publicanism in order to cooperate, and 
there can be no real, free cooperation 
where theie is private property in infor¬ 
mation and in ‘political careers’. 

It follows in the second place from 
a central lesson of the Russian 
Revolution, repeatedly confirmed 
elsewhere. It is the existing party 
organisations of the working class 
that can offer an alternative fonn of 
authority to the authority of the bour¬ 
geoisie: not the trade unions, and not 
the improvised organisations of the 
mass struggle such as soviets. More¬ 
over, all states are party-states, 
shaped by the parties that created 
them and excluding the parties that 
opposed their creation. Hence a bu¬ 
reaucratic centralist party, if it took 
political power, would inevitably cre¬ 
ate a bureaucratic centralist state. 

10 . To do the job of organising the 
struggle for the self-emancipation of 
the working class, the workers’ party 
has to be independent of the capital¬ 
ists and of the existing capitalist state. 
This implies that the working class has 
to build up its own funds, its own 
educational and welfare systems and 
its own media. Dependence on the 
capitalists and their state for these 
resources results in inability to speak 
against the capitalists’ interests. 

It implies also that the workers’ par¬ 
ty cannot accept responsibility either 
as a minority in a government with 
capitalist or pro-capitalist parties or in 
any government at all that is not com¬ 
mitted to the immediate creationofthe 
democratic republic in the interests of 
the working class. 

The underlying reason for this 
point was explained in the third arti¬ 
cle and the eighth ( Weekly Worker 
March 30, May 25). Capitalist nation¬ 
states are firms in the world market, 
and to defend the interests of the na¬ 
tion-state it is necessary to carry on 
the capitalists’ side of the class strug¬ 
gle against the working class. 

11 . Ideally, this implies that there 
should be a single workers’ party unit¬ 
ing both those who believe that the 
workers’ interests can be defended 
through the existing state regime and 
those who insist on the struggle for 
the democratic republic, with this dif¬ 
ference expressed in the form of pub¬ 
lic factions with their own press, 
organisation and membership, and 
complete freedom of criticism. At the 
crunch moments when it becomes 
necessary to do so, the working class 
would then have the ability to choose 
between these factions. 

In practice, however, this is impos¬ 
sible. Because the state and the cap¬ 
italists are on their side, the state 
loyalists/coalitionists will always in¬ 
sist on a veto on ‘revolutionary’ pol¬ 
itics. This makes it necessary for those 
who stand for the working class tak¬ 
ing the political power to organise a 
party separate from the state loyalists/ 
coalitionists. 


This, in turn, poses the question of 
the ‘united class front’: the struggle 
for unity in action of the whole class 
around immediate common goals, 
against the split forced by the loyal¬ 
ist/coalitionist demands for a veto. 

International 

12 . Capitalism is an international sys¬ 
tem and both the capitalist class and 
the working class are international 
classes. The nation-state is merely a 
firm within the international capitalist 
system; it is just as much vulnerable 
to the flight of capital and disinvest¬ 
ment as are individual firms. The work¬ 
ing class can therefore only lay 
collective hands on the means of pro¬ 
duction and decide democratically on 
their use on a world scale. The first 
and foremost lesson of the ‘short 20th 
century’ is the impossibility of social¬ 
ism in a single country. 

But exactly the same reasons mean 
that it is impossible to have political 
power of the working class or the 
democratic republic - for more than a 
few months - in a single country. The 
struggle for workers’ power is there¬ 
fore a struggle for a global democrat¬ 
ic republic and immediately for 
continental democratic republics. 

There is an important implicationof 
this point: it is strategically necessary 
- as far as possible - to fight for a ma¬ 
jority for working class politics on the 
international scale before attempting 
to take the power in any single coun¬ 
try: taking the power in any single 
country, unless the workers’ party is 
on the verge of at least a continental 
majority, is likely to lead to disaster. 

13 . Further, it is impossible to have full 
class political consciousness - ie, 
mass consciousness by the working 
class of itself as a class and its inde¬ 
pendent interests - in a single coun¬ 
try. The independent class party of the 
working class, in the broadest sense, 
is necessarily an international par¬ 
ty. Indeed, it is increasingly the case 
that cooperation of the working class 
in international trade union organisa¬ 
tions is essential to defending the 
immediate interests of workers in the 
direct class struggle. 

14 . It is impossible to achieve either 
the democratic republic or the inde¬ 
pendent workers’ party without reject¬ 
ing both bureaucratic/Bonapartist 
centralism and legal federalism. This 
is true all the more of the struggle for 
the global or continental democratic 
republic and those for an internation¬ 
al workers’ party and international 
trade unions, etc. This is the funda¬ 
mental lesson both of Comintern and 
of the petty caricatures of Comintern 
that the Trotskyists have made. 

What is not said 

I have said nothing in this summary 
about imperialism, although I have 
written on this issue at length else¬ 
where. The global hierarchy of nation¬ 
states is real, and justifies defeatism 
in the imperialist countries in relation 
to their colonial wars. But the primary 
conclusion from the Leninist theory 
of imperialism - the ‘anti-imperialist 
united front’, which descends to the 
modern left as Maoism and third- 
worldism - is shown by the experience 
of the 20th century to be a blind alley. 

I have said nothing about the ‘per¬ 
manent revolution’ versus ‘stages 
theory’. Again, a principal lesson of 
the 20th century is that both ap¬ 
proaches are blind alleys. In addi¬ 
tion, both are strategic approaches 
to pre-capitalist states and coun¬ 
tries under global capitalism. There 
are a few of these left, but not 
enough to justify treating the issues 
as fundamental to strategy. 

I have said nothing about one of 


the principal issues that has divided 
the left: that of Soviet defencism ver¬ 
sus third-campism. Views on the class 
character of the USSR, etc are impor¬ 
tant to Marxist theory. But the fall of 
the USSR means that this is no longer 
a question of strategy. 

In relation to the national question, 
I have argued that the positive goal 
of the workers’ party should be the 
international - continental and even¬ 
tually global - democratic republic. 
The implication of this approach is 
that slogans about national ‘self-de¬ 
termination’ have a secondary tacti¬ 
cal character. 

In relation to ‘gender politics’ I 
have argued on the one hand that the 
self-emancipation of the working 
class means the self-emancipation of 
the whole social class dependent on 
the wage fund. It should be obvious 
that this is inconceivable without the 
struggle for the self-emancipation of 
women as part of this struggle. On 
the other hand, I have argued that 
the idea of a united, cross-class, fem¬ 
inist movement as an effective polit¬ 
ical actor has proved illusory in the 
course of the last 30 years ( Weekly 
Worker January 23). 

‘Refomn or revolution’ 

The Fourth International in general 
has argued for the creation of parties 
that are “not programmatically delim¬ 
ited between reform and revolution”. 
The examples are the Brazilian Work¬ 
ers Party, Rifondazione, the Scottish 
Socialist Party and so on. Comrade 
Callinicos, in contrast, argues that the 
dividing line between ‘reform andrev- 
olution’ is still fundamental. His prin¬ 
cipal conclusion from this is the need 
for the ‘Leninist’ party, by which he 
means a bureaucratic-centralist Trot¬ 
skyist party; with the consequence 
that alliances such as Respect (ie, 
coalitions and fronts) are what can be 
achieved on a broader level. 

The burden of the whole series 
has been that this is an ideologised 
form of a real political divide. The 
real divide is, on the one side, for or 
against taking responsibility in a 
coalition government to run the 
capitalist state. On the other side, it 
is for or against the open advocacy 
of the independent interests of the 
working class, of the democratic re¬ 
public and of internationalism (be¬ 
cause the loyalists/coalitionists veto 
this open advocacy). 

As I have said before (point 11), 
there can be partial unity around 
immediate tasks between the parti¬ 
sans of coalitionism/loyalism and 
those of working class political 
power and internationalism; but 
the condition of this unity is open 
debate and unflinching criticism of 
the coalitionists/loyalists by an 
organised party or public faction 
of the partisans of working class 
political power. Otherwise we might 
as well just join the Labour Party, 
the French Socialist Party or what¬ 
ever as individuals. 

The Fourth International is for uni¬ 
ty in a party that involves at least 
partial suspension of criticism (‘non¬ 
sectarianism’). The SWP is for unity 
in a coalition that equally involves at 
least partial suspension of criticism. In 
both cases this is merely to give po¬ 
litical support to loyalism/coalition- 
ism. The S WP’s difference from the 
Fourth International therefore reduc¬ 
es to the organisational separation of 
the ‘Leninist’ - ie, bureaucratic-cen¬ 
tralist - party, without this party hav¬ 
ing tasks of overt criticism of the 
coalitionists among its current allies. 
This is merely to be a sect. 

The ideological fonn is thus the 
counterposition of ‘reform’ and 


‘revolution’. 

Marxists are social revolutionaries 
in the sense that we seek the transfer 
of social leadership from the capital¬ 
ist class to the working class. We are 
also political revolutionaries in the 
sense that we understand that this 
cannot be finally achieved without the 
replacement of the current political 
state order. 

The Trotskyists’ conceptionof‘rev¬ 
olution’ has been the mass-strike strat¬ 
egy. As it has become clear that this 
strategy is illusory, ‘revolution’reduc¬ 
es to the need for the ‘Leninist party’: 
that is, to a bastardised form of the 
false conclusions about the need for 
Bonapartist centralism that the 
Comintern drew from the belief that 
Europe was about to enter into gen¬ 
eralised civil war. 

At a more abstract theoretical level 
these ideas are given support by mis¬ 
interpreting a real fact. This is that 
history moves at more than one speed: 
sometimes in a gradual, molecular 
fashion; sometimes in extremely rap¬ 
id processes of change. It is the ex¬ 
tremely rapid processes of change 
that are commonly called ‘revolutions ’. 
The Trotskyists then argue that we 
need a ‘Leninist party’ for future rev¬ 
olutionary times. Some Trotskyists 
and ex-Trotskyists reverse the point: 
until the outbreak of open revolution¬ 
ary crisis, we do not need a revolution¬ 
ary politics. 

The trouble is that social revolution 
and political revolution alike involve 
both the gradual molecular process¬ 
es of change and the short burst of 
crisis. By fetishising the short burst 
of crisis the Trotskyists devalue the 
slow, patient work of building up a 
political party on the basis of a mini¬ 
mum political programme in times of 
molecular processes of change. The 
result is, when crisis does break out, 
they have created only sects, not a 
party, and are effectively powerless. 

Fight foran opposition 

As I have argued, the present prob¬ 
lem is not to fight for a workers’ gov¬ 
ernment, but for an opposition that 
will openly express the independent 
interests of the working class ( Week¬ 
ly Woiker May 25). Without begin¬ 
ning with the struggle for an 
opposition, there is no chance of con¬ 
fronting in the future the problem of 
an alternative governing authority to 
that of the capitalists. 

In parliamentary regimes, which 
are now a common form across most 
of the globe, the capitalists rule im¬ 
mediately through the idea that the 
point of elections is to give legitima¬ 
cy to a government that heads up 
the bureaucratic-coercive state - 
and electing representatives to the 
parliament or other representative 
bodies is only a way of choosing a 
government. This fetishism of gov¬ 
ernment forces the formation of par¬ 
ties and coalitions in which the 
capitalists’ immediate paid agents 
have a veto over policy, and creates 
the corrupt duopoly/monopoly of 
the professional politicians. 

Within this political regime, to gov¬ 
ern is to serve capital; and, therefore, 
to create a coalition that aims to 
pose as an alternative government 
within this political regime is also to 
serve capital. To fight for an opposi¬ 
tion is to insist that we will not take 
responsibility for government with¬ 
out commitment to fundamental 
change in the political regime. 

This is by no means to reject alto¬ 
gether either coalitions or blocs 
around single issues, or electoral 
agreements that can assist in getting 
past the undemocratic hurdles set up 
to secure the monopoly of the corrupt 


professional politicians - provided 
these blocs or agreements do not in¬ 
volve either commitment to form a 
government or suspension of criti¬ 
cism. It is perfectly acceptable to en¬ 
ter into such limited blocs or 
agreements not only with Labour and 
similar parties, but also with openly 
pro-capitalist ones. When, for example, 
the Liberals and some Tories opposed 
the religious hatred bill, they served the 
interests of the working class, whatev¬ 
er their reason for doing so. 

We should not take responsibility 
for government without commitment 
to radical-democratic change. But we 
should propose, or support, both in¬ 
dividual democratic reforms (such as 
freedom of information or a reduction 
in the patronage powers of the prime 
minister) and refonns that strengthen 
the position of the working class 
(such as a national minimum wage or 
limitations on working hours). 

To oppose in the interests of the 
working class is also to build politi¬ 
cal support for the immediate defen¬ 
sive struggles of the working class 
against capital. Direct political sup¬ 
port is valuable. But so is indirect 
support, where the workers’ party at 
every opportunity challenges the un¬ 
democratic character of the political 
regime - its corruption, its statism, its 
dependence on the financial markets 
and so on - and puts forward the al¬ 
ternative of the democratic republic. 
This activity serves to undermine the 
false claims of the regime to demo¬ 
cratic legitimacy deployed against 
strikers, etc. 

Patience 

This strategic orientation demands 
patience. The fundamental present 
problem is that after the failures of the 
strategies of the 20th century, in the 
absence of a Marxist strategic under¬ 
standing, most socialists are socialists 
by ethical and emotional commitment 
only. This leads to the adoption of 
‘gst-rich-quick’ solutions that enter 
into the capitalist politicians’ govern¬ 
ment games. 

This is the trouble with the idea that 
the Ligue should join a new gauche 
plurielle project rather than address¬ 
ing seriously the question of unity 
with Lutte Ouvriere; with Rifondazi¬ 
one’s decision to participate in the 
Olive Tree government; with the 
PDS’s participation in a coalition with 
the SDP inBerlin; with the SSP’sori- 
entationto an SNP-led coalition for 
independence; with Respect. The re¬ 
sult is not to lead towards an effec¬ 
tive workers’ party, but towards 
another round of brief hope and long 
disillusionment. 

A different sort of impatience is of¬ 
fered by those who split prematurely 
and refuse partial unity in the hope 
of building their own ‘Leninist party’: 
the decision of the far-left platforms 
(Progetto Comunista and Proposta) 
to split prematurely from Rifondazi¬ 
one; the SAV’s split orientation in the 
WASG-PDS fusion process; the splits 
of the Socialist Party and Workers 
Power from the Socialist Alliance; and 
the refusal of much of the left of the 
SA to work as a minority in Respect 
We find that, although these sects sell 
themselves as ‘revolutionary’, when 
they stand for election either to par¬ 
liaments or in unions their policies are 
broadly similar to the coalitionists. 
They are still playing within the capi¬ 
talist rules of the game. 

The left, in other words, needs to 
break with the endless series of failed 
‘quick fixes’ that has characterised the 
20th century. It needs a strategy of 
patience, like Kautsky’s: but one that 
is internationalist and radical-demo¬ 
cratic, not one that accepts the exist¬ 
ing order of nation-states • 
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Anybody expecting a debate at the annual conference of the Stop the War Coalition was to be disappointed, 
writes Anne Me Shane. The last thing the leadership wants is a challenge to their ‘Don’t criticise Iran’ line 


L ast year’s conference debates 
revealed differences and ten¬ 
sions among the leadership de¬ 
spite the best efforts of STWC chair 
Andrew Murray - a leading member of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain - to keep them hidden He 
and his cronies in the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party were taking no such chanc¬ 
es this time round - less than two 
hours out of a 10-hour ‘conference’ 
was allowed for 25 motions. 

The event was actually a very long 
rally, with a break for workshops that 
were themselves dominated by top- 
table speakers. By filling out the agen¬ 
da with guest speakers - more than 20 
in the main part of conference - they 
ensured as little debate as possible took 
place and, thanks to the ranks of SWP 
comrades and allies, maintained their 
stranglehold on the coalition. 

In his closing speech at the end of 
a very long day, George Galloway 
congratulated all the delegates 
present, declaring that he was “glad 
that the movement was in such fine 
heart”. He was thrilled and delighted 
to be at such a democratic meeting. 
Not like the Labour Party conference, 
where “delegates are forced to endure 
hours of top-table speeches with lit¬ 
tle participation from the floor”. I won¬ 
dered if he had been at the same event 
as I had. He did say he had “popped 
in and out of the conference through¬ 
out the day”. Perhaps if he had stayed 
for the duration he would not have 
talked such rubbish 
Unlike the pinched three minutes al¬ 
lowed for movers of motions, guest 
speakers were given plenty of time to 
talk at us. Tony Benn, Caroline Lucas, 
Jeremy Corbyn, Craig Murray - the 
speeches just went on and on. Every¬ 
thing from their views on the war to 
which football team they sip port in the 
World Cup (Craig Murray is for Ghana 
and Jeremy Corbyn for Trinidad - any¬ 
body but England). Delegates were 
treated in a shameful fashion There to 
listen, as the great and glorious droned 
on and on, while keeping their own 
mouths shut. In essence not dissimilar 
at all to a New Labour affair. 

The only part of conference where it 
seemed there would be debate was a 
section on Iran in the morning. People 
lined up enthusiastically to have their 
say. A great pile of speakers slips were 
handed to Jane Shallice, who was at 
that stage in the chair. This provoked 
some frantic behind-the-scenes confer¬ 
ring between hei; Alex Callinicos and 
other SWP tops. Suddenly, after just 
six thiee-minute contributions from the 
floor, she closed down the debate. An 
unscheduled guest speaker was 
brought to the platform. Then Louise 
Christian was unexpectedly called to 
the podium to move one of the after¬ 
noon’s motions on behalf of the lead¬ 
ership - on a completely different issue. 
Finally- and incredibly - she closedthe 
session 10 minutes early. 

The reason for the clampdown was 
clear. The leadership thought they 
could control the debate on Iran, but 
found that criticism was coming from 
unexpected quarters. Perhaps also they 
were even a little embarrassed at the un¬ 
ashamed defence of the Iranian regime 
put forward by the platform speakers. 
According to SWP member Elaheh 
Rostami Povey from Action Iran, “the 
Iranian revolution in 1979 was the most 
democratic event of the 20th century”. 
The years following saw “the lives of 
millions of Iranians genuinely im¬ 


proved’. Today women and those who 
struggle for democracy have made 
great headway. The islamic state is in 
the process of reforming itself. The 
“system in Iran has given priority to 
working class people”. Therefore they 
should be left to get on with it and “we 
shouldnot line up with the imperialists 
in criticising the regime”. 

Even more obscene was Dilip Hiro, 
author and supporter of Action Iran, 
who argued that the islamic state had 
proved itself extremely democratic 
when compared to some in the west 
The “number of elections and referen- 
dums in Iran are a testimony to the 
growing democracy there”. Again we 
should not criticise the regime, espe¬ 
cially as “it gave real choices to peo¬ 
ple in the recent election”. Such views 
are also contained in the broadsheet 
produced by Action Iran (which is ac¬ 
tually run by the STWC) and distrib¬ 
uted at conference. 

These arguments were strongly op¬ 
posed by comrade Jamshid from the 
Committee to Defend Iranian People’s 
Rights (CODIR), who was one of the 
few people allowed to speak from the 
floor. He argued there was “a great 
need to distance ourselves from any 
support for the regime”. It was danger¬ 
ous to argue that the islamic state was 
becoming more democratic and by 
doing so we would undermine the 
struggle for democracy. Instead, we 
needed to campaign bothagqinst an 
attackon Iran and in solidarity with the 
struggle of the Iranian people against 
the state. He urged the STWC “not to 
act as a cover for the Iranian state”. His 
contribution was greeted with loud 
applause by sections of the hall. Obvi¬ 
ously many other delegates agreed. 

I believe his contribution came 
as a nasty surprise to the leader¬ 
ship. Still more the support it re¬ 
ceived. Andrew Murray has 
recently quoted CODIR in his blog 
as evidence that the Iranian demo¬ 
crats do not want the US to invade 
(www.commentis free.guardian.co.uk/ 
andrew_murray). 

The campaign is supported by his 
own CPB (that is, it is supportedby the 
traditionalist faction in the CPB, but 
then comrade Murray is in tire minori¬ 
ty innovator faction). Now a leader of 
CODIR was arguing a position obvi¬ 
ously not to the liking of Murray or 
Kate Hudson of CND, who both made 
the absurd claim that any criticism of 
the Iranian state is tantamount to sup¬ 
porting the imperialists. Rather sadly, 
but typically, they decided that there 
could be no further contributions of 
this kind and bureaucratically guillo¬ 
tined the session. 

Speaking to delegates over lunch, I 
found that a number were appalled by 
the position of the leadership on Iran. 
Even some CPB comrades were shame¬ 
faced about it, and mumbled about the 
need not to interfere, while agreeing 
that Povey and Hiro were apologists 
for the regime. 

The only other issue worth remark¬ 
ing on was the response and attitude 
towards Military Families Against 
the War. This campaign has grown 
substantially in the last year and 
there are now 100 families signed up. 
A number of mothers whose sons are 
currently serving in Iraq argued that 
the troops should be brought back. 
While acknowledging the signifi¬ 
cance and courage of such people, it 
is also important to criticise the cur¬ 
rent limitations of their politics and 


win them to a more principled posi¬ 
tion on the occupation. Not so the 
STWC - no, it actually waters down 
its slogans to accommodate them. 

Rose Gentle and the other speakers 
fromMilitary Families Against the War 
said that they had been in support of 
the invasion, but were against the oc¬ 
cupation. There were just wars, but 
this occupation was not one of them. 
According to one speaker, Danni 
Hamilton, “Our proud army is being 
used and abused” and must be 
brought home. 

The banner behind the stage called 
for ‘Time to go’. As a delegate from 
Oxford STWC put it in the section on 
resolutions, “this implies that there was 
a time when it was right to be there”. 
Instead he proposed that the main slo¬ 
gan be ‘Troops out now’. This motion 
was passed by the conference with the 
support of the leadership, who obvi¬ 
ously see no contradiction between 
the two. George Galloway referred to 
this in his closing speech - “Who are 
we to turn converts away, just because 
they once thought the war was right?” 
It is not “that we hate the British armed 
forces. They are our sons and daugh¬ 
ters sent into this war. We say it’s time 
to bring our troops home.” The point, 


of course, is that there is a big differ¬ 
ence between the two slogans - one 
implying that the British had previously 
played a progressive role and the oth¬ 
er a call for an immediate, uncondition¬ 
al pullout for an occupation that never 
had any legitimacy. 

The penultimate part of conference 
was given over to motions. Comrade 
Murray rattled through at a speed of 
knots. Proposers had just three min¬ 
utes to move their motions and no 
amendments had been allowed Al¬ 
though it is true that the majority were 
uncontroversial, the only ‘debate’ 
permitted came in the shape of one 
speaker, if anybody wished to oppose 
a motion. With one exception, the 
only ones who did were those speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the leadership itself - 
it was essential to defeat any resolu¬ 
tion not inspired by themselves and 
their allies. 

Both of the Socialist Party’s motions 
were opposed by the leadership and 
defeated The second of these was a 
bland call to recruit and organise youth 
in a more effective fashion. The oppo¬ 
sition from Murray and co seemed to 
be motivated simply by spite towards 
the Socialist Party rather than any po¬ 
litical differences. Obviously the SPhas 


made itself unpopular for its mild criti¬ 
cisms of the coalition 

But then Murray, Lindsey Gennan et 
al run the show and insist on calling 
the shots. To save time comrade Mur¬ 
ray ‘guided’ the conference in the ab¬ 
sence of debate by announcing the 
steering committee recommendation 
for each motion As the voting reached 
its conclusion, though, he felt forced 
to admit, “When I say the steering 
committee, I actually mean the officers. 
The steering committee has not met 
and discussed the motions.” But by 
then the voting was almost over and 
the passivity of the delegates guaran¬ 
teed. SWP and CPB members are ob¬ 
viously used to being treated as bums 
on seats. Elections went through un¬ 
contested with the usual slate put for¬ 
ward It was a fait accompli. 

S o there we are. Another confere nee 
in the life span of an increasingly 
rightwing and undemocratic coalition. 
It is a marriage of convenience for op¬ 
portunists who seem intent on de¬ 
fending the Iranian state while at the 
same time softening up their politics 
on the role of the Britisharmy in Iraq. 
While this clique maintains leadership 
of the anti-warmovement, we canonly 
expect worse • 


Don’t mention the regime 

The June 12 ‘ open organising meeting ’ of Action Iran quickly focused on one 
question - should it take up a position on the nature of the Iranian regime or 
simply remain a ‘single-issue campaign’? Tina Becker reports 


T his gathering was organised as 
a follow-up to the June 2 public 
meeting with human rights lawyer 
and Nobel peace prize winner Shi- 
rin Ebadi in order to ‘mop up’ new 
layers of supporters drawn to the 
campaign. As it turned out, mem¬ 
bers of the CPGB seemed to have 
been the only new force at the small 
meeting, which was dominated by 
members of the Socialist Workers 
Party - although nobody said so, in¬ 
stead preferring to speak merely as 
Action Iran (AI), Respect or Stop the 
War Coalition. There was a fair 
number of Iranian women present - 
some of them involved in this or that 
group, others independent - but 
most seemed to have been to AI 
meetings before. 

Despite the obvious failure to at¬ 
tract new faces, the event went 
ahead as planned - ie, not so much 
as an organising meeting, but as a 
mini-rally. STWC chair Andrew 
Murray (who never seems to open¬ 
ly admit to being a member of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain) took more than 20 minutes 
to explain why we should be op¬ 
posed to an attack on Iran. Not 
much controversy or indeed en¬ 
lightenment there. 

It only got interesting when he 
felt the need to talk about “our po¬ 
sition” on the Iranian regime: “We 
in the Stop the War Coalition are 
clear about this. The Iranian regime 
is a matter for the Iranian people 
only.” His main argument on this 
question was that the US has no 
right to simply substitute one regime 
with another one. Fair enough. 

But it became clear that he also 
objected to the British left making 


any judgement on the matter. It was 
“different for Iranians - they should 
openly say what they think”. There¬ 
fore Action Iran (clearly simply an 
add-on to the STWC) “needs to at¬ 
tract a lot of Iranians from all walks 
of life”. Apparently, only if you are 
bom in the country do you have the 
right to criticise its regime. Maybe 
those with one parent from Iran can 
half-criticise the crushing of the 
democratic and workers’ movement 
or the slaughter of opponents. The 
left in Britain certainly cannot 

When I challenged this inverted 
nationalism and argued in favour of 
genuine internationalism (which nat¬ 
urally must include our active sup¬ 
port for the struggles of the Iranian 
working class, women’s movement 
and the democratic opposition to the 
islamic regime), comrade Murray 
elaborated further. Apparently, if we 
openly criticise the Iranian regime - 
for example, when it brutally attacks 
our brothers and sisters on demon¬ 
strations and picket lines - we are 
providing the US hawks with ammu¬ 
nition. We are just “fuelling the dan¬ 
ger of war if we start listing what’s 
wrong with the regime”, according to 
comrade Murray. 

In reality, such ‘tactics’ do noth¬ 
ing but disarm our own movement - 
as well as deprive the growing op¬ 
position in Iran of our active solidar¬ 
ity. Other AI speakers tried to rescue 
the situation by saying that our 
“support for the democracy move¬ 
ment is implicit” in the group’s mis¬ 
sion statement. There, it states that 
an attack on Iran would set back the 
democracy movement And that in 
turn “implies” that we are “no fans 
of the regime”, as one comrade (not 


a member of the SWP) put it 

Well, how about saying so open¬ 
ly if we are implying it anyway? Be¬ 
cause we “want to be broad”, as 
speaker after speaker said. “The 
success of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion has proved that this must be a 
single-issue campaign,” said com¬ 
rade Murray. In fact, the STWC - as 
well as Action Iran - are extremely 
narrow in one sense. The STWC 
only mobilises for demonstrations 
and is unwilling to form an effective 
political movement that really could 
stop a war. 

Action Iran is a even narrower 
and smaller. The only organised 
trends within it are the SWP and the 
CPB. Apart from a few exceptions, 
the Iranian exile community is stay¬ 
ing well clear of the campaign. And 
who can blame them? Many of them 
have fled precisely from the kind of 
regime that the AI now wants to 
keep shtoom about. 

When a comrade suggested that 
an AI conference in the autumn 
should “maybe feature a debate on 
the regime so that we can clear the 
air”, Andrew Murray cut her short: 
“And then we immediately have a 
split in the movement.” Because, 
you see, “there might be business 
people there who do not want to 
criticise the regime”. He was in fa¬ 
vour of a conference, yes, but “a 
conference that does not discuss 
the future of Iran”, although obvi¬ 
ously the gathering “should not 
look like it is run by the Iranian re¬ 
gime”. At least this showed that he 
half-recognised that the logic of 
this dire ‘non-interference’ posi¬ 
tion leads precisely into the camp 
of reaction • 
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Against war, 
for democracy 

Comrade Jamshid from the Committee to Defend the Iranian People’s 
Rights spoke to Anne Me Shane about his organisation and the role of the 
anti-war movement 


hen you spoke at the 
conference you argued that 
we need to fight both 
against an attack on Iran and also 
for solidarity with the Iranian people 
intheirfight for democracy against 
the regime.Tell me more a bout your 
organisation and howit fights for 
these aims. 

CODIR was established in the early 
1980safterthe 1979 revolution. It wasset 
up specifically to provide truthful infor¬ 
mation about the realities of life in Iran 
and because there were concerns about 
the direction and policies of the religious 
forces that had taken over the control of 
the state after the revolution. 

These forces were not interested in the 
development of the revolution beyond 
the very first stage of getting rid of the 
shah’s regime. In addition, they were dis¬ 
playing serious and disturbing anti-dem¬ 
ocratic tendencies. The main slogans of 
the 1979 revolution were for democracy, 
human rights and social justice. But 
those controlling the regime were not 
demonstrating any interest in human and 
democratic rights. The forces favouring 
an outdated type ofcapitalismwere gain¬ 
ing control of the regime. 

We fight for increased democratisatian 
in Iran and for progressive policies there. 
We have worked hard to expose the re¬ 
actionary nature of the regime ruling Iran 
and have argued against the idea that the 
current regime has any kind of progres¬ 
sive potential. In fact the regime in Iran 
favours conflicts, tension and crises. It 
provokes crises and uses them to its own 
advantage - to extend its oppressive 
practices and to control society. 

Any war would be in their interest, as 
it would calm the contradictions and 
threats from below. The regime exploits 
the situation and argues that because of 
the external threats no dissent can be 
allowed. We are against the threats of 
war and economic sanctions against 
Iran, but we are also against the provoc¬ 
ative and reactionary positions taken by 
the theocratic regime. 

In the past, CODIR campaigned 
against the Iran-Iraq war, as this was not 
in the interests of the people of either 
country. We struggled against this war 
and continued our campaign until its 
end, in July 1988. 

We have secured the support of sig¬ 
nificant sections of the trade union and 
labour movement in Britain and many 
back our positions. A number of nation¬ 
al trade unions, including Unison and 
Usdaw, the Scottish TUC and scores of 
trades councils have affiliated, and near¬ 
ly 50 MPs and a number of MEPs are 
supporters. 

You said in the conference that you 
area socialist. Is your organisation 
linkedtoa political party in Iran? 

As a solidarity organisation it is not our 
task to endorse any political party inside 
or outside Iran Alot of CODIR members 
are British. The kind of campaign we 
have developed has been based on the 
Labour Party, progressives, democrats, 
left organisations and trade unions. 
There are some Labour Party members 
who support CODIR’s activities, as there 
are some greens and Plaid Cymru mem¬ 
bers in Wales. Some are socialists and 
many are trade unionists. 


The Communist Party of Britain sup¬ 
ports CODIR. But we are not a party 
political organisation. We are only unit¬ 
ed for the campaign for democracy and 
human rights in Iran. Members and sup¬ 
porters of the Tudeh Party of Iran have 
supported our campaigns, as have sup¬ 
porters of a number of other Iranian par¬ 
ties. And there are those in CODIR that 
are not members of any political party 
either in the UK or in Iran. 

What are your views on Action Iran? 

I only heard of this organisation in the 
last three or four months since Januaiy- 
Febmary. I am not very impressed by 
them. I heard Elaheh Rostami-Povey 
speaking in Trafalgar Square on March 
18 and here at the conference. She has 
failed to present the true situation in Iran 
and I believe that this can damage the 
peace movement. 

It is a fundamental misrepresentation 
of the situation in Iran when she states 
that the distribution of wealth has im- 


This is a regime 
that has caused 
the deaths of 
many who 
struggled for 
peace and 
democracy 


proved. Millions of Iranian people are in 
a desperate economic situation, while a 
minority of super-rich are expanding 
their control over the economy. 

The peace movement needs to know 
about the reactionary nature of the re¬ 
gime ruling, so it is not helpful when 
people such as Dilip Hiro present the Ira¬ 
nian regime as becoming more democrat¬ 
ic. Especially now, when we have a 
dangerous character such as Ahmadine- 
jad as the president and head of govern¬ 
ment. 

It is very dangerous to argue that the 
Iranian regime has anything to do with 
democracy. This is a regime that has 
caused the deaths of many who strug¬ 
gled for peace and democracy, and has 
imprisoned many others. 

In the last few months they have con¬ 
tinued to attack the trade union, student 
and women’s movements and those cam¬ 
paigning for democracy. Recently many 
intellectuals, writers and student activ¬ 
ists have been arrested and locked up in 
prison by the regime just because they 
are struggling for democratic rights. 

And so for Dilip Hiro to come here and 
say that just because there were seven 
candidates allowed to stand in the pres¬ 
idential elections last year the regime rul¬ 
ing Iran is democratic! This just serves 
to confuse and deceive people about its 
nature. This regime precipitated the cur¬ 
rent crisis and is exploiting the situation 
to prolong its rule. I do not know why or 
for what reasons Action Iran presents it 
as progressive but, whatever the reason, 
it is very dangerous that it does so. 
How has your organisation cam¬ 
paigned around these issues? 


We have been involved in organising 
public meetings and briefing sessions, 
launching petitions and informing the 
labour movement about the true nature 
of the regime and its policies. CODIR 
publishes Iran Today, which explains the 
reality of life in the country. In recent 
years we have moved to campaigns that 
exploit the potential of the internet and 
emails. We have tried to get matters 
raised in parliament CODIR had the sup¬ 
port of a number of Labour MPs but 
since 1997 things have cbangeda lot. The 
election of the Labour government, rath¬ 
er than helping our campaign, has de¬ 
prived us of the direct support of Labour 
MPs who during the 1980s and 1990s had 
openly campaigned with us for democ¬ 
racy in Iran. Some Labour MPs were 
quite active in supporting our campaigns 
and raising the issue of the oppressive 
nature of the regime in Iran before get¬ 
ting into government. But now they are 
careful not to be seen supporting a sol¬ 
idarity campaign. 

It surely ispossibleto build a suc¬ 
cessful solidarity movement but I 
think Action Iran will destroy that 
possibility if left unchallenged. 

I agree that there is a very real possibil¬ 
ity of developing a mass movement 
against the threat of war with Iran and 
for solidarity with the Iranian people and 
for peace. But the main thing is to get the 
labour and trade union movement in¬ 
volved in supporting such a campaign, 
which needs to be broad-based. 

The struggle in Iran by the university 
students, those aiming to establish inde¬ 
pendent trade unions and those fighting 
for women’s rights is a powerful one. The 
labour and trade union movement in the 
UK should be assisted to understand, 
link with and support this powerful and 
developing movement in Iran. I think 
there are a lot of possibilities in this di¬ 
rection. 

lamacommunistand I believethat 
the workingclassshouldtake upthe 
struggle for democracy. While it is 
correctto put pressure on MPs, we 
need to have our own independent 
political programme. What is your 
view? 

The difference is that, while what you 
say could be relevant and true for a com¬ 
munist, or a socialist involved in party 
politics, our campaign involves people 
who think in a variety of different ways. 
Some people do not support class poli¬ 
tics and do not belong to any political 
party. And in a solidarity campaign we 
do need everyone who is prepared to do 
his/her bit to promote our aims. We sim¬ 
ply fight for peace, democracy, human 
rights and social justice. 

We have even approached the Liberal 
Democrats, as they say they support de¬ 
mocracy. We don’t have any illusions 
about the extent of their commitment to 
democracy, but it is not for us to bar them 
from showing solidarity with the people 
of Iran and supporting our campaign. 

We make a broad appeal to all who sup¬ 
port democracy and human rights in Iran. 
They should all be part of our campaign • 

Contact CODIR 

BM CODIR, London WC1N 3XX; 

codir_info@btintemet.com; 

www.codir.net 



What we 
fight for 

sOurcentral aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi- 
sationthe worldngclass is nothing; withthehighest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-cal led ‘parties’ on the 
left. In real ity they are co Sessional sects. Mem bers who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

Communis tsoperate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary o r permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Comm unists are i nternational ists. Everyw here we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of allcountries. We oppose every mani- 
festati on of national sectional is m. It is an i nternational ist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the Eir opean Uni on becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-widetradeunionsand a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
d nation. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of hunanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capi tali st class wil I never w il lingly al low their wealt h 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote, 
they will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possi ble wo rking class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsfightf or extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales,a united,federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts arechampions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the wo rking class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage ofthe worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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role in propelling the party to a parlia¬ 
mentary group of six in 2003. Even to¬ 
day, Tommy Sheridan is probably the 
best-known politician in the Scottish 
parliament. 

But there is another side to Scot¬ 
land’s pre-eminent working class pol¬ 
itician. The side that revels incelebrity. 
The side that never lets a photo op¬ 
portunity or a superficial magazine 
profile go begging. The side that ex¬ 
poses his photogenic wife, Gail, to the 
media spotlight. In the days that fol¬ 
lowed his ‘resignation’, Sheridan 
toured radio and TV stations, talking 
about how his decision was driven by 
his desire to help Gail through the 
birth and upbringing of the child they 
were expecting. And now, while seiz¬ 
ing the strategic high ground offered 
by the same media outlets to ram home 
his attack on those who removed him 
as convenor, Sheridan invites pho¬ 
tographers to his daughter’s first birth¬ 
day party (Evening Times May 30). 

It is this aspect of his character that 
made it impossible for the convenor of 
the Scottish Socialist Party to accept 
the instruction of his own party execu¬ 
tive when it touched directly on the 
media image he had crafted. 

But November 2004 was very late 
in the day for the SSP as a collective 
body to assert authority over its con¬ 
venor. Since the SSP’s formation, vir¬ 
tually all its electoral and campaign 
material had featured Sheridan’s pho¬ 
tograph, accompanied by a short 
statement from the leader. Until the 
electionof sixMSPs in 2003, Scottish 
Socialist Voice had unfailingly car¬ 
ried Sheridan’s image on its masthead 
In a number of elections after comrade 
Sheridan became the SSP’s lone MSP 
in 1999, its convenor’s name appeared 
in brackets after that of the party on 
ballot papers - indicating something 
of a collective identity crisis. 

The SSP always loudly protested 
when the politicians of other parties 
labelled the SSP a one-man band, but 
the fact is that the party over-exploit¬ 
ed the resource of Sheridan’s leader¬ 
ship qualities and media exposure. The 
SSP did work to build branches 
throughout Scotland, to create regional 
structures and to move to weekly pub¬ 
lication of SSV. But a much stronger 
effort should have been made to fash¬ 
ion a publicly visible collective leader¬ 
ship. And crucially the emerging cult 
of Tommy Sheridan’s celebrity status 
should have been tackled decisively at 
an early stage. 

The working class movement should 
nurture, train and make maximum use 
of its leaders, but at all times those lead¬ 
er s must be fully accountable - to a 
much greater extent than rank-and-file 
members - to the organisations they 
represent. In November 2004 Sheridan 
broke that ‘contract’ with the SSP But 
the SSP must accept responsibility for 
mishandling the leadership of Sheridan 
in the years before the crucial break. 

A year and a half later it looks as if 
comrade Sheridan may be on the 
verge of a decisive comeback. What 
has changed? Well, in the first place, 
Sheridan has skilfully constructed 
what looks very much like a majority 


coalition within the party out of a 
number of disparate factions. 

The Committee for a Workers’ Inter¬ 
national and the SW platform both 
quickly swung behind the critics of the 
executive’s action. The advantages of 
forming part of a new majority bloc are 
obvious - especially as both groups 
have found themselves politicallymar- 
ginalised within the party. 

The crucial factor was the split with¬ 
in the International Socialist Movement 
(dissolved on March 25) - primarily 
over a series of changes in SSP organ¬ 
isation.The 50-50, male-female, refonn 
to the party’s method of selecting its 
list candidates is the key to decipher¬ 
ing comrade Sheridan’s image of a 
“gender-obsessed discussion group”. 

Peter Manson argues that the strat¬ 
egy represents an “opportunistic rejec¬ 
tion of working class socialism in 


pursuit of what seems fashionable and 
popular” (Weekly Worker June 1). 
However the SSP’s attempts to in¬ 
crease the involvement ofwomen in the 
party’s structures directly confronted 
very real problems affecting the repre¬ 
sentation of women in the working 
class movement The election of four 
women MSPs was a major break¬ 
through in its own right - and simply 
would not have happened without 50- 
50 being in place. 

From the outside it is impossible to 
understand the internal dynamics of 
the SSP’s post-2003 parliamentary 
group, but it is telling that the cabal 
Sheridan condemns contains three of 
the women MSPs - a team he has pre¬ 
viously dismissed as “witches”. 

50-50 also struck at the authority 
wielded by a number of the SSP’s re¬ 
gional organisers -all of whom are men 


Hopes they might have harboured to 
either head the lists themselves or fill 
them with their closest (male) cronies 
would be put in jeopardy if the nation¬ 
al party were to decide that a woman 
should top the list in their region And 
the 50-50 debate was followed by a 
decision to open up the majority of the 
EC to direct election by national con¬ 
ference. The reserved places for re¬ 
gional organisers were lost. 

Add to the cocktail of the marginal¬ 
ised and the disgruntled the SSP’s ev¬ 
ident loss of direction over the last 18 
months, plus the likely loss of votes 
in 2007, and you have a potent (if un¬ 
stable) mix. And the very real possi¬ 
bility that comrade Sheridan can 
continue to put together a majority on 
the national council and win a major¬ 
ity at the special conference that is 
being mooted to re-elect the EC. 


It is the failure to adopt a policy of 
complete honesty before the working 
class that has allowed the poison in¬ 
jected into the SSP in November 2004 
to fester. Members’ meetings were or¬ 
ganised in the aftermath ofNovember 
2004 to explain comrade Sheridan’s 
removal as convenor. But the SSP’s 
supporters outside the party and the 
working class as a whole have been 
left entirely in the dark. And even with¬ 
in the SSP different versions of the 
events have begun to emerge. 

This is an intolerable situation. Some 
members of the executive did vote in 
November 2004 to release the minutes 
of the crucial EC meeting. The failure 
of the majority of the EC to back that 
strategy has cost the party dear. It is 
ludicrous for comrade Sheridan to 
suggest that an accountable record of 
the meeting at which the party’s con¬ 
venor was sacked should not have 
been made, but if the party votes to 
keep that record entirely unavailable 

- even to members of the executive - it 
might as well not exist And tire EC 
cannot be held to account for the most 
critical decision it has ever made. 

Certainly comrade Sheridan imme¬ 
diately proceeded to spin a com¬ 
pletely fabricated version of events. 
And even if the wilder allegations he 
has made about the tactics of his 
opponents in the party prove not to 
be entirely accurate, it seems likely 
that attempts were made to discred¬ 
it Sheridan’s rewriting of recent SSP 
history. So we have a situation 
where rival factions are whispering 
in the ears of journalists, but the SSP 
is afraid to tell the working class the 
unvarnished truth. Now, of course, 
the lawyers for News International 
-publishers ofthe.Nevus ofthe World 

- are perusing the minutes at their 
leisure. Yet the minutes have still not 
been circulated among the party’s 
own members. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
SSP can survive and, if so, on what 
basis; but a party worth saving can 
only be reconstructed if all attempts 
to practise any kind of deception on 
the working class are abandoned • 
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